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A  VALUABLE  CAMPAIGN  DOCUMENT— LINCOLN'S  SPRINGFIELD 

SPEECH— TRUMBULL'S  CHICAGO  SPEECH-DOUGLAS  AT 

CHICAGO  vs.  DOUGLAS  AT  FREEPORT— WHAT 

THE  SOUTHERN  PAPERS  SAY-AND 

THE  POLITICAL  RECORD  OF  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 


Lincoln  Stands  on   the   Old    Whig    Platform. 

The  following  are  Douglas*  Questions  ami  I  ineolu's  Au- 
wers  at  Ereepori  : 

Question  I.  -I  desire  to  know  whether  Liu  coin  today 
Stands, aa*e  did  in  lS54,in  favor  cf  the  unconditional  repeal 
of  tin-  fugitive  slave  law:" 

Answer  1  do  not  nop,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the 
*■/(■■  mdittonal  repea  I  of  the  fugitive  ■  lave  law. 

IJ.  2  '-I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stand*  pledged 
to  day,  as  he, lid  in  1854,  agilnst  tlie  admission  of  nay  more 
slave  States  into  the  Union,  even  if  the  people   want  them?" 

A.  1  dr>  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  l/,.-  ad- 
mission  of  any  more  tlan   States  into  the  Union. 

Q.  3.  "I  want  to  know  whether  lie  stands  pledged  against 
the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  I  i  ion.  with  such  a 
Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to 
make." 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  agaii-sl  the  admission  of  a  n>u< 
State  into  the  Union,  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people  of 
that  State  may  see  fit  to  make. 

Q,  4.  "I  want  to  knw  whether  be  stalts  to-day  pledged 
to  the  abortion  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia?" 

A.  I  do  not  stand  today  pledged  to  the  abolition  if  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  5.  "I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  different 
States  V* 

A.  I  do  not  standpledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the,  stave  trade 
betweett  thedijfereni  Mates. 

Q.  ti.  -I  desire  t  >  know  whether  he  statias  pledged  to  pro 
hibit  sis-very  in  all  the.  Territories  of  the  Imited  State* 
North  as  well  as  South  of  the  Missouri  Compromise' 
hue." 

A.  lam  impliedly,  if  not  espressh/.  pledged  to  a  belief in 
the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery,  in  all  the 
untied  Sta  et  Ten  itorfes. 

Q.  7  "1  desire  him  toanswer  whether  he  id  opposed  to  the 
acqni-ition  of  any  new  Territory  unless  slaven  is  first  pro- 
hibited therein  " 

A.  lam  not  generally  opposed  to  hdftesl  ar.ptisition  of 
territory;  and,  in  any  given  case.  1  wo  old.  or  r  .  oil  „>.l,  op- 
pose tuch  acquisition,  accordingly,  as  1  might  thtnlc  such  acqui- 
sition would  or  would  not  agitate  V,<<  slavery  qvestim  amona 
ourselves.  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  stands  on  the  Old  Whig  Platform,  with  Clav 
and  Webster. 

The   Forgery  Acknowledged. 

Douglas  and  his  sattelites  stand  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
willful  forgery,  in  quoting  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  a 
"People's"  Convention  at  Aurora,  and  trying  to  pass  them  ofl 
as  the  Republican  platform  of  1854. 

Read  the  retraction,    taken  from  the  Chicago  rt'»i«  of  Au 
gust  24th  : 


"In  the  speech  made  by  Judge  Douglas,  at  Ottawa,  on  Sat" 
«  'day,  he  quoted  tli«  resolutions  which  contained  the  Re- 
public tu  platform  of  1«58.  Misled  by  the  paper  in  which  he 
found  the  resolutions  published,  he  located  their  adoption  at  a 
Oaivenlion  held- at  Spring  fold).  Th  •  particular  resolutions 
W EKE  NOT  THE  ONES  ADOPTKD  AT  TDK  SPRING- 
FIELD CONVENTION." 


-••»- 


TfUG   RECORD!  THE  RECORD!! 

Our  readers  will  find  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Toombs 
bill  the  following  provision: 

"That  the  following  proposition  be  and  the  san  eare  here- 
by offered  to  the  convention  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  when 
tonne  1  tor  their  free  acceptance  of  rejection,  which  if  accep- 
ted by  the  convention,  and  ratified  hi/  the  people  at  the  election 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Omstituti/m.  shall  be  obligatory  on  the 
United  States  and  upon  the  said  State  of  Kansas." 

lu  the  bill  as  reported  by  Di.ngla-,  the  words  in  italic  were 
left  out.  *  *  Senator  Douglas  did  strike  out  the  clause  — 
Chicago   Times,  Aug.  13th.  [dawtf 


QUESTION   for  the  PEOPLE  to  ANSWER. 

If  Thirty  five  Thousand  People  are  enough  to  form  a  Slave 
State,  why  should  they  not  be  enough  to  form  a  free  S  ate  . 


of 


Lincoln    on    the    "intimate     Extinction" 
Slavery. 

Extract  fiom  Mr.  Lincoln's  Joncsl.oro  speech,  del  vend 
Sept.  If..  186N: 

'-While  I  i  m  upon  thi<  subject,  I  will  make  some  answers 
briefly  to  certain  propositions  that  .Indge  Douglas  has  put. 
lie  says, '-Why  cant  this  Union  'ndure  permanently,  half 
slave  and  half  free?  I  have  s  aid  that  I  supposi  d  it  i  ouid  not. 
and  I  will  try .  hi  torelh's  new  audience,  to  give  brieliv  s.  me 
of  the  reasons  lor  entertaining  that  opinion.  Another  bum 
of  his  question  is. -Why  can't  we  let  it  stand  as  our  fathers 
placed  H>"  That  is  the  exact  difficulty  between  us.  I  sa\ 
that  Judge  Douglas  and  his  fiiends  have  changed  them  from 
the  position  in  which  our  fathers  nrigiually  placed  it.  I  say 
in  the  way  ou  fa' hers  originally  left  the  slavery  question, 
the  institution  was  in  the  coarse  of  ultimate  extinction,  and 
the  public  mind  rested  in  the  belief  that  il  was  in  the  course 
of  ultimate  extinction.  I  say  when  this  government  was 
first  established  it  was  the  policy  of  its  founders  to  prohibit 
the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  new  territories  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  had  not  existed.  But  Judge  Douglas  and  his 
friends  have  broken  up  that  policy  aDd  placed  it  upon  a  new- 
basis  by  which  it  is  to  become  national  and  perpetua  .  ALL  I 
HAVE  ASKED  OR  DESHtKD  ANYWHERE  IS,  THAT  IT 
SHOULD  RE  PLACED  RACK  AGAIN  UPON  THE  BASIS 
THAT  THE  FATHERS  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT  ORIGI- 
NALLY PLACED  IT  UPON  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  Woidd 
become  extinct,  for  all  time  to  come,  if  we  but  re-adopted  the 
policy  of  the  fathers  by  restricting  it  to  the  limits  it  has  al 
ready  covered— restricting  it  from  the  new  territories." 


SPEECH    OF 


HON.    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN, 

DELIVERED  IN  SPRINGFIELD,  SATURDAY  EVENING,  JULY  17, 1858. 


Fellow  Citizens: — Another  election,  which 
is  deemed  an  important  one,  is  approaching, 
and,  as  I  suppose,  toe  Republican  party  will, 
without  much  difficulty  elect  their  Stale  ticket. 
But  in  regard  to  the  Legislature,  we,  the  Re- 
publicans, labor  uuder  some  disadvantages.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  a  Legislature  to  elect 
UDon  au  apportionment  of  the  representation 
m  ide  several  years  ago,  when  the  proportion 
of  tue  population  was  far  greater  in  the  South 
(as  compared  with  the  North)  than  it  now  is; 
and  inasmuch  as  our  opponents  hold  almost 
entire  sway  in  the  South,  and  we  a  correspon- 
dingly large  majority  in  the  North,  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  to  be  represented  aa  we  were 
years  ago.  when  the  population  was  different, 
is  to  us  a  very  great  disadvantage.  Wo  had, 
in  the  yepv  18-55  according  to  law,  a  census  or 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitant  .,  taken  for  ;o 
purpose  of  a  new  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion. We  know  what  a  fair  apportionment 
of  representation  upon  that  census  would  give 
us.  We  know  that  it  could  not  if  fairly  made, 
fail  to  give  the  Republican  party  from  sis  to 
ten  more  members  of  the  Legislature, than  they 
can  probably  get  H8  the  lav/  now  stands.  It  so 
happened  at  the  last  sessic  a  of  the  Legislature, 
that  our  opponents,  holding  the  control  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  steadily  refused  to 
give  us  such  an  apportionment  as  we  were 
rightly  entitled  to  ha\  i  upon  me  census  already 
taken.  The  Legislature  steadily  retpsed  to 
give  us  such  an  apportionment  as  we  were 
rightfully  entitled  to  have  upon  the  census 
taken  of  the  population  oi  the  State.  The  Leg- 
islature would  pass  no  bill  upon  that  subject, 
except  such  as  wa<  at  least  as  unfair  to  us  as 
the  old  one,  and  in  which,  in  some  instances, 
two  men  in  the  Democratic  regions  were  allow- 
ed to  go  as  far  towards  sending  a,  member  to 
the  Legislature  as  three  were  in  the  Republican 
regions.  Comparison  was  made  at  th»  time  as 
to  representative  and  senatorial  districts,  which 
completely  demonstrated  that  snob /was  tU4  fact. 

.  Such  a  bill  was  passed,  and  te-  lered  to  the 
Republican  Qayernor  for  his  signature;  but 
principally  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  he 
within  Id  his  approval,  and  the  biil  fell  without 

»       becoming  a  law. 


Another  disadvantage  under  which  we  'abor 
is,  that  there  are  one  or  two  Dem  icr.  tie  Sana- 
tors  who  will  be  members  of  the  next  Leg  sla- 
ture,  and  will  vote  for  the  election  of  Senator, 
who  are  holding  over  in  districts  in  which  we 
could,  on  all  reasonaoie  calculation,  elect  men 
of  oar  own,: it  we  only  had  the  chance  of  au 
election.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  but 
twenty  five  Senators  in  the  Senate,  taking  two 
from  the  side  wheio  they  rightfully  bel  ng  and 
adding  them  to  the  other;  is  to  us  a  dhadvan-. 
tage  not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  Still,  so  it  i6; 
we  have  this  to  contend  with.  Perhaps  there 
is  n»  ground  of  complaint  on  our  p.rt  In  at- 
tending to  the  manv  things  involved  in  the  last 
general  election  for  Piesident,  Governor,  Audi- 
tor, Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  PuHic  Io* 
srrnction,  Members  of  Congress;  of  the  Legis- 
lature County  officers,  and  so  on,  we  allowed 
these  things  to  happen  bv  want  of  sufficient 
attention,  and  we  have  no  can  e  to  complain  of 
our  adversaries,  so  far  as  this  mattor  is  concern- 
ed. But  we  have  some  cause  to  complain  of 
the  refusal  to  give  us  a  fair  apportionment. 

There  is  still  another  disadvantage  anr'er 
which  we  labor,  and  to  which  I  will  ask  your 
attention.  It  arises  cut  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  persons  who  (-tan.,  before  the 
State  as  candidates  for  the  Seuat  .  Sei.a'or 
Douglas  is  of  world  wide  nnown.  All  the 
anxious  politicians  of  his  par  y,  or  who  have 
been  of  his  party  fur  years  pa#r,  bave  b  en 
looking  UDon  him  as  certainly,  »t  no  dsant 
day,  to  i  e  th  •  President  of  tne  Unitrd  Stales. 
They  have  seen  hi  his  round  j'My  fruitf  1  face, 
postoffices,  landoffices  marsbakuups,  and  cabi- 
net appoi:  tmei'ts,  obargeahips  and  foreign 
missions,  bursting  and  sprouting  out  m  v.on- 
derful  exuberance  read}  to  be  laid  hold  of  by 
their  greedy  hands.  [Gre^t  laughter.  \  And 
as  they  ha\e  been  gazing  upon  thin  attracive 
picture  so  long,  they  cannot,  in  the  little  dis- 
traoti  n  that  has  taken  place  in  the  party,  brng 
themselves  to  give  up  the  charming  hope;  but 
with  greedier  anxiety  they  iu.*h  abut  him, 
sustain  him,  and  give  him  marches,  triumphal 
entries,  and  receptions  beyoid  what  even  in 
the- da}  8  ot  his  highest  prosperity  they  could 
have  brought  about  in  his  favor.    On  the  con- 


and  when  the  owner  of  the  hundred  sheepTonnd 
the  one  that  was  lost,  and  threw  it  upon  his 
ehnulJprs,  and  came  home  rejoicing,  it  was  ?&& 
that  there  was  more  rejoicing  over  the  one  sheep 
that  was  lost  and  had  been  found;  than  over  the 
nine'y  and  nine  in  the  fdd.  [Groat  chpering, 
renewed  cheering  ]  The  application  is  made  hy 
the  Saviour  in  this  para!  je  thb«»,  "  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  there  in  more  rejoicing  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  tl  at  rppenteth.  than  over  ninety 
and  nine  just  persons  that  need  do  repentance." 
[Chpering  ] 

And  now,  if  the  .Judge  claims  the  benefit  of 
this  parable,  let  him  repent.  [Vocifori us  ap- 
plause.] Lft  him  not  come  up  here  and  say  : 
I  am  the  only  just  person;  and  you  are  the 
ninety-nine  sinners'.  Repentance  before  for- 
giveness is  a  provision  of  the  Christian  system, 
and  on  that  condition  abme  will  the  Repub- 
licans grant  his  forgiveness.  [Laughter  and 
cheers  | 

How  wil'  he  prove  that  we  have  ever  occu- 
pied a  different  position  in  regard  to  the  Le^ 
comptnn  Constitution  oi'  any  principle  in  it  ? 
Hp  says  he  did  not  make  his  opposition  on  the 
ground  a?  to  whether  it  was  a  free  or  slave  con- 
stitution, and  he  would  have  you  understand 
that  the  Republicans  made  their  opposition 
because  it  ultimately  became  a  slave  constitu- 
tion. To  make  proof  in  favor  of  himself  on 
th  s  point,  t.e  reminds  us  that  he  opposed  Le- 
c  -mpton  before  *he  vote  was  taken  declaring 
whpt^er  the  Statf  was  to  he  free  or  Have  But 
he  f  rgpfs  to  say  that  our  Republican  Senator 
Trumbull,  inside  a  speech  against  Lecompton, 
even  hpfore  he  did. 

Why  did  he  oppose  it?  Partly,  as  he  de 
clares,  because  the  members  nf  the  Convention 
who  framed  it  were  not  fairly  elected  by  the 
people  ;  tbu  the  people  were  not  allowed  to 
vote  unless  they  had  been  registered;  a^d  that 
the  peon'e  of  whole  coun'ies.  in  some  instances, 
were  not  registered.  For  those  reasons  he  de- 
clares the  constitution  was  not.  an  emanation, in 
any  true  sense,  from  the  people.  He  also  ha3 
an  additional  objectio  as  to  the  mode  of  subo 
mirting  the  constitution  back  to  the  people. 
But  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  the  del- 
egate-* were  fairly  elected  a  speech  of  bis,  made 
something  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  from 
tl  is  stand,  becomes  important.  It  was  made  a 
little  while  before  the  election  of  the  delegates 
who  made  Lecompton.  In  that  speech  he  de» 
clared  there  was  every  reason  t">  hope  and  be- 
lieve the  election  would  be  fair;  and  if  any 
one  failed  to  vote,  it  would  be  his  own  culpable 
fauK 

I,  a  few  days  after,  made  a  sort  of  answer  to 
that8peech.  In  that  answer.  I  made,  substanti- 
ally, the  very  argument  with  which  he  combat- 
ted  bis  Lecompton  adversaries  in  the  Senate 
last  winter.  I  pointed  to  the  facts  that  the 
people  could  not  vote  without  being  regis- 
tered, and  that  the  time  for  registering  had 


gone  by.  1  commented  on  it  as  wonderful 
that  Judge  Douglas  could  be  ignorant  of  these 
facts,  which  every  one  else  in  the  nation  so  well 
knewr. 

I  now  pass  from  populsr  sovereignty  and  Le- 
compton. I  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  one 
or  both. 

When  he  was  preparing  his  plan  of  campaign, 
Napoleon  like  in  New  York,  as  appears  by  two 
sp  eehes  I  hate  heard  him  deliver  since  his  ar- 
rival in  Illin<,is.  h«  gave  special  attention  to  a 
sneech  of  mine,  delivered  here  on  the  16h  of 
June  last.  He  says  that  he  carefully  road  ihat 
speech  He  told  us  that  at  Chicago  a  week  ago 
last  night, and  hp  repeated  it  at  Bloomington  last 
night.  Dou'ttioss,  he  repeated  it  again  to-day, 
though  I  did  dot  hear  him.  In  the  two  first 
places — Chicago  and  Blnnrrin»ton — I  heard 
him  ;  to-day  I  did  not.  [A  voice — Yes  ;  he 
said  the  sa.ne  thinsr.  |  He  said  he  had  careful- 
ly examined  that  speech  ;  token,  he  did  not  say; 
hut  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  it  was  when  he 
was  in  New  York  prenaring  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign I  am  glad  he  did  read  it  carefully.  He 
s;  ys  it  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care. 
I  freely  admit  it  was  prepared  with  care.  I 
claim  not  to  be  more  free  from  errors  than 
others — perhaps  scarcely  so  much;  but  I  was 
very  careful  not  to  put  anything  in  that  speech 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  make  any  inferences 
wh  eh  did  not  appear  too  me  to  be  trm-,  and 
fully  warrantable.  If  I  had  trade  any  mistake 
I  wa»  willing  to  be  corrected;  if  I  had  drawn 
any  inference  i  1  regard  to  Judge  Douglas,  or 
any  one  else,  which  was  not  warranted,  I  was 
fu:ly  prepared  to  modify  it  as  soon  as  discover- 
ed I  planted  myself  upon  the  truth  and  the 
truth  only,  so  far  hs  I  knew  it,  or  comd  be 
brought  to  know  it. 

Having  made  that  speech  wi'h  the  most 
kindly  feeling  towards  Judge  Douglas,  as  man- 
ifested therein,  I  v>as  gratified  when  I  found 
that  he  had  carefully  examined  it.  and  had  de- 
tected no  error  of  fact,  nor  any  inference  against 
him,  nor  any  misrepresentations,  of  which  he 
thought  fit  to  cornpluiu.  In  neither  of  the  two 
speeches  I  have  mentioned,  did  he  make  any 
such  complaint.  1  will  thank  ari}7one  who  will 
infrm  me  that  he,  in  his  speech  to  day,  point- 
ed out  anything  1  had  stated,  respecting  him, 
as  being  erroneous.  I  presume  there  is  no  such 
thing.  1  have  reason  to  be  grutihed  that  the 
care  and  caution  used  in  that  speech,  left  it  so 
that  he  most  of  all  others  interested  in  discov- 
ering error,  has  not  been  able  to  point  out  one 
thing  against  him  which  he  could  say  was 
wrong.  He  seizes  upon  the  doctrines  he  sup- 
poses to  be  included  in  that  speech,  and  decla.es 
that  upon  them  will  turn  the  issues  of  this  cam  - 
paign.  He  then  quo'es,  or  attempts  to  quote, 
from  my  speech.  I  w.ll  not  say  that  ho  will- 
fully inisquoteSj  but  he  does  fail  to  quote  accu- 
rately. His  attempt  at  quoting  is  from  a  pas- 
sage which  I  believe  I  can  quote  accurately 


a 


irom  memory.  I  shall  males  the  quotation 
&ow,  with  some  comments  upon  it  a?  I  have 
already  said,  in  order  that  th^  dodge  shall  be 
left  entirely  without  excuse  for  misrepresenting 
me.  I  d  •  so  n  tr,  as  I  hope,  for  the  last  time. 
I  do  this  in  great  caution,  in  order  that  if  be 
repeats  his  ni'srepresentation,  it  shall  be  rlain 
to  alt  that  he  does  so  willfully.  If,  after  all,  he 
still  persists,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  reconstruct 
the  course  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  and 
draw  upon  siSeh  humble  resources  as  I  have, for 
a  new  course,  better  suited  to  the  real  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  I  set  out  in  this  campaign, 
with  the  intention  of  cm  luctin^  it  strictly  as  a 
gentleman,  in  substance  at  teast,  if  not  in  the 
outside  p  dish.  The  1  ltter  I  shall  never  be,  bin 
that  which  constitutes  the  inside  of  a  gentleman 
I  hope  I  understand,  and  am  not  less  inclined 
to  practice  than  others.  [Cheers. J  It  was  my 
purpose  and  expectations  that  this  canvas 
would  be  conducted  upon  principle,  and  with 
fairness  on  both  sides,  and  it  shall  not  be  my 
fault  if  this  purpose  and  expectation  shall  bo 
given  up. 

He  charges,  in  substance,  that  I  invite  a  war 
of  sections;  that  I  propose  a!!  the  local  institu- 
tions of  the  different  Stares  shall  become  con- 
solidated and  uniform.  What  is  there  in  the 
language  (if  that  speech  which  expresses  such 
purpose,  or  bears  such  construction  ?  I  have 
again  and  again  said  that  I  w  laid  not  enter  into 
any  of  the_  States  to  disturb  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Judge  Douglas  said,  at  Blonmington, 
tl.at  I  used  language  most  ab'e  and  ingenious 
for  ooneealiog  what  I  really  meant;  and  that 
while  I  had  protested  aj-ainst  en  ering  into  the 
slave  States,  I  nevertheless  did  mean  to  go  on 
the  banks  of  Ohio  and  throw  missiles  into  Ken- 
tucky to  disturb  them  in  their  domestic  institu- 
tions. 

I  said,  in  that  speech,  and  I  meant  no  more, 
that  the  institution  of.slavery  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  very  attitude  where  the  Cramers  of  this 
Government  placed  it,  and  left  it.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand thac  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
left  the  people  of  the  free  States  in  the  attitude 
of  firing  bombs  or  shells  into  the  slave  States. 
I  was  not  using  that  passage  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  inlers  I  did  use  it.  I  said:  "We  arc 
now  far  advanced  into  the  fifth  year  sinco  a  pol- 
icy was  created  for  the  avowed  object  and  with 
the  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased, 
but  has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion 
it  will  not  cease  till  a  crisis  shall  have  been 
reached  and  passed,  '  A  house  divided  against 
itself  can  not  stand.'  I  believe  chat  this  Gov- 
ernment cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or 
all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery 
will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  ir,  and  place  it 
where  the  pubiic  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,or 


its  'advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  he- 
come  ali'^o  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well 
as  new,  North  as  well  as  ^outh.'' 

Now  you  all  see,  from  that  quotation,  I  did 
not  express  my  wish  on  anything.  In  that  pas- 
sage I  indicated  no  wish  or  purpose  of  mv  own; 
I  simply  expressed  my  expectation.  Cannot 
the  Judge  perceivethe  distinction  between  apii7~ 
pose  and  an  expectation?  I  have  often  expre^s^ 
ed  an  expectation  to  die,  but  I  have  never  ex~ 
pressed  a  wisk  to  die.  I  said  at  Chicago,  and 
now  repeat,  that  I  am  quite  aware  this  govern- 
ment has  endured,  half  slave  and  half  free,  for 
eighty-two  years  I  understand  that  little  bit 
of  history.  I  expressed  the  opinion  I  did  be- 
cause I  perceived — or  thought  I  perceived — a 
new  set  of  causes*  introduced.  I  did  say  at 
Chicago,  in  my  speech  there,  that  I  do  wish  to 
see  the  spread  of  slavery  arrested  and  to  see 
it  placod  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. 1  said  that  because  I  ^uppos^d,  when 
the  pnblic  mind  shall  rest  in  that  bplief,  #e 
shall  have  peace  on  the  slavery  question.  I 
have  believed — and  now  believe — the  public 
mind  did  rpst  on  that  belief  up  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Nebraka  bill. 

although  I  have  ever  been  opposed  to  sla- 
very, so  far  I  rested  in  the  hope  aud  belief 
that  it  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 
For  that  reason,  it  had  been  a  minor  qu°sti  m 
with  me.  I  might  have  been  mistaken;  but  I 
had  bdieved,  and  now  believe,  that  the  whole 
public  mini,  that  is  the  mind  of  the  great  ma- 
jority, had  resLod  in  that  belief  un  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  But  upon  that 
event.  I  became  convinced  that  e'rher  I  had 
been  resting  in  a  delusion,  or  the  institution 
was  being  placed  on  a  new  basis  —a  basis  for 
uiaking  it  perpetual,  national  and  universal. 
Subsequent  events  have  greatly  confirmed  me 
in  that  belief.  I  bc'.ieve  that  bill  to  b°  the  be- 
ginning of  a  conspiracy  for  that  purpose  So 
believing,  I  have  since  then  considered  that 
question  a  paramount  one.  So  believing,  I 
thought  the  public  mind  will  never  rest  til!  the 
power  of  Congress  to  restrict  the  spread  of  it 
shall  again  be  acknowledged  and  exercised  on 
the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  all  resistance  be 
entirely  crushed  out.  I  have  expressed  that 
opinion,  and  I  entertain  it  to-night.  It  is  de- 
nied that  there  is  any  tendency  to  the  nation- 
alization of  slavery  in  these  States. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  when  they  were  presenting  him  canes, 
silver  plate,  gold  pitchers  and  the  like,  for  as- 
saulting Senator  Sumner,  distinctly  affirmed 
his  opinion  that  when  this  Constitution  was 
formed,  it  was  the  belief  of  no  man  that  slavery 
would  last  to  the  present  day. 

He  said,  what  I  think,  that  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  placed  'he  institution  of  sla- 
very where  the  public  mind  rested  in  the  hope 
that  it  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 


Bnt  he  Trent  on  to  say  that  the  men  of  tho  pre- 
sent- age,  by  their  experience,  have  become 
wirer  than  the  framers  of  the  Constitution;  and 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  had  made  the 
perpetuity  of  slavery  a  necessity  in  this  counn 
try.' 

As  another  piece  oi  evidence  tending  to  tho 
samn  point:— Q:iite  recently  in  Virginia,  a  man 
— the  owner  of  slaves — made  a  <.vilj  providing 
th  t  after  his  death  certain  of  his  slaves  should 
h..\e  their  iVeedom  if  they  should  bo  chose,  and 
g  to  "Liberia,  rather  than  remain  in  sl.v 
They  chose  to  be  liberated.  But  the  per: 
to  whom  they  would  descend  as  property, 
claimed  them  as  slaves.  A  suit  was  instituted, 
which  finally  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Virginia,  was  therein  decided  against  die  slaves, 
upon  the  ground  that  a  negro  cannot  make  a 
choice — that,  they  had  no  legal  power  to  choose 
— could  not  perform  the  condition  upon  which 
their  freedem  depended. 

I  do  not  mention  this  with  any  purpose  of 
criticising  it,  but  to  connect  it  with  the  ai 
ments  as  affording  additional  evidence  of  the 
change  of  sentiment  upon  this  question  of  sla- 
very in  the  direction  of  making  it  perpetual 
and  national.  I  argue  now  as  I  did  before, 
thaft  there  is  such  a  tendency,  and  I  am  backed 
not  merely  by  the  facts,  but  by  tho  open  con- 
fession in  tho  Slave  Stafc. 

And  now  as  to  tho  Judge's  inference,  that  be- 
cause I  wish  to  see  slavery  placed  in  the  course 
cf  ujtinmte  extinction— placed  where  our  fath- 
ers originally  placed  it— I  wish  to  annihilate 
the  State  Legislatures-; to  force  cotton  to  grow 
upon  the  tops  of  the  Green  Mountains— to 
freeze  ice  in  Florida, — to  cut  Lumber  on  the 
b  oad  Illinois  prairies — that  I  am  in  favor  of  all 
toese  rediculous  and  impossible  things. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  complete  answer  to  all 
thi--,  to  ask  if  when  Congrers  did  ha?e  the 
fashion  of  restricting  slavery  from  free  territo- 
ry; when  courts  did  have  the  fashion  of  decid- 
ing that  taking  a  slave  into  a  free  country 
made  him  free — I  say  it  is  a  sufficient  answer, 
to  ask,  if  any  of  this  ridiculous  nonsense  about 
consolidation,  and  unifotmity,  did  actually  fol- 
low. Who  heard  of  any  such  thing,  because  of 
the  Ordinance  of  '87?  because  of  the  Missouri 
Restriction?  because  of  the  numerous  court 
derisions  of  that  character? 

Now,  as  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  ;  for  npoti 
that  he  makes  his  last  point  at  me.  Ho  boldly 
takes  ground  in  favor  of  that  decision. 

This  is  one-half  the  onslaught,  and  one-third 
of  the  entire  plan  of  tho  campaign.  I  am  op- 
posed to  that  decision  in  a  certain  eecse.  but 
not  in  Lie  sense  which  be  nuts  on  it.  I  say 
that  ir  so  far  as  it  decided  in  favor  of  Dred 
Scott's  master  and  against  Dred  Scott  and  his 
f.imily,  I  do  uot  propose  to  disturb  or  resist  the 
decision. 

I  never  have  proposed  to  do  any  such  thing. 
I  think,  that  in  respect  for  judicial  authority, 


ray  bumble  history  would  not  suffer  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  Ju^ge  Douglas.  He  would 
have  the  citizen  conform  his  vot?  to  that  deci* 
pion;  the  Member  of  Congress,  bis:  the  Presi- 
dent, his  u<e  of  the  veto  power.  He  would 
make  it  a  rule  of  political  action  for  the  people 
and  all  the  denartments  of  the  government.  I 
rould  not.  By  resisting  it  a3  a  political  rule, 
I  disturb  no  right  of  property,  create  no  dis- 
order, excite  no  mobs. 

When  he  SDfke  at  Chicago,  on  Friday  even-i 
of  last  week,  he  made  this  same  point  upon 
me.  On  Saturday  evening  I  replied  and  re- 
minded him  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
he  opposed  for  at  least  several  years.  Last 
night,  at  Bloomington,  he  took  some  notice  of 
that  reply;  but  entirely  forgot  to  remember 
that  part  of  it. 

He  renews  his  onslaught  upon  me,  forgetting 
to  remember  that  I  have  turned  the  tables 
against  himself  on  that  very  point.  I  renew 
the  effort  to  draw  his  attention  to  it.  I  wish 
and  erect  before  the  country  as  well  as 
Judge  Lougias,  on  this  question  of  judicial  au- 
thority; and  therefore  I  add  something  to  the  au- 
thority in  .avor  of  my  own  position.  I  wish  to 
show  that  I  am  sustained  by  authority,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  heretofore  presented.  I  do  not 
expect  to  convice  the  Jud^e.  It  is  part  of  the 
plan  of  his  campaign,  and  he  will  cling  to  it 
with  a  desperate  gripe.  Even,  turn  it  upon 
him — turn  the  sharp  point  against  him.  and 
gaff  him  through — he  will  still  cling  to  it  till 
be  can  invent  some  new  dodge  to  take  the  place 
,of  it. 

In  public  speaking  it  is  tedious  reading  from 
documents;  but  I  must  beg  to  indulge  the  prac- 
tice to  "a  lmited  extent.  I  shall  read  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1820,  and 
now  to  be  found  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his 
correspondence,  at  page  177.  It  seems  he  had 
been  presented  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Jarvis  with  a  book,  or  essay,  or  periodical, 
called  the  '  Republican,"  and  he  was  writing 
in  acknowledgement  of  the  present,  and  noting 
some  of  its  contents.  After  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  work  will  producea  favorable  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  he  proceeds  to 
say; 

•'That  it  will  have  this  tendency  may  be  expected, 
and  for  tbat  reason  I  foel  an  urgenej'  to  note  what  I 
deem  an  error  in  it,  tbo  more  requiring  notice  as  your 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  that  of  many  others.  You 
seem  in  page  S-l  and  liS,  to  considor  the  judges  as 
the  ultimate  arbiters  of  all  constitutional  questions — 
a  very  dangerous  doctrine  indeed  and  one  which 
would  pla<-'o  "us  under  the  despotism  of  an  oligarcy. 
Our  judges  are  as  honest  as  other  men,  and  not  more 
so.  Tbcv  havo,  with  others,  the  samo  passions  for 
party,  for  power,  aud  the  privilege  of  their  corps. 
Their  maxim  is,  "bo:)i  judicis  est  arupliaro  jurisdio- 
tioncm;"  and  their  power  is  the  more  dangerous  as 
they  arc  in  olhVo  for  life,  and  not  responsible,  as  the 
.  t'unct  ionaries  arc,  to  the  elective  control.  The 
Constitution  has  erected  no  such  Binglo  .ribunal 
kaowiiig  that  to  whatever  hands  ooniitled,  with  the 
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corruptions  of  tinao'and  party,  its  members  would  be- 
come despots.  It  has  more  wisely  made  all  the  de- 
partments co-equal  and  co-sovereign  with  them- 
selves. 

Thus  we  see  the  power  claimed  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  Judge  Douglas,  Mr.  Jefferson 
holds,  would  reduce  us  to  the  despotism  of  an 
oligarchy. 

Now,  I  have  said  no  more  than  this — in  fact, 
never  quite  so  much  as  this — at  least  I  am 
sustained  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further.  You  remember 
we  once  had  a  national  bank.  S  >me  one  owed 
the  bank  a  debt;  he  was  sued  and  sought  to 
avoid  payment,  on  the  ground  that  the  bank 
was  unconstitutional.  The  case  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  therein  it  was  decided 
that  the  bank  was  constitutional.  The  whole 
Democratic  party  revolted  against  that  decision. 
General  Jackson  him?elf  asserted  that  he,  as 
President  would  not  be  bound  to  hold  a  national 
baak  to  be  constitutional,  even  though  the 
Court  had  decided  it  to  be  so.  He  feilin  precisely 
with  the  view  of  Mr.  Jefferson.,  and  acted  upon 
it  under  his  official  oath,  in  vetoing  a  charter 
for  a  national  bank.  The  declaration  that 
Congress  does  not  possess  this  constitutional 
power  to  charter  a  bank,  has  gone  into  the  De- 
mocratic platform,  at  their  national  conventions, 
and  was  brought  forward  and  reaffirmed  in  their 
last  convention  at  Cincinnati.  They  have 
contended  for  that  declaration,  in  the  vei'y  teeth 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  In  fact,  they  have  reduced  the 
decision  to  an  ab-olute  null  y.  That  decision 
I  reoeat,  is  repudiated  in  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form; and  still  as  if  to  show  that  effmtrsy  can 
go  no  farther,  Judge  Douglas  vaunts  in  the 
very  speeches  in  which  he  Jenounce3  me  for 
opposing  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  that  he 
stands  on  flu  Cincinnati  platform. 

Now,  1  wish  to  know  what  the  Judge  can 
charge  upon  me,  with  respect  to  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  does  not  lie  in  all  its 
length,  breath,  and  proportions  a'  his  own  door. 
The  plain  truth  is  simply  this :  Judge  Douglas 
is  for  Supreme  Court  decisions  when  he  likes 
and  against  them  when  he  does  not  like 
them.  He  is  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
because  it  tends  to  nationalizeslavery — because 
it  is  part  of  the  original  combination  for  that 
object.  It  so  happens,  singularly  enough,  that 
I  never  stood  opposed  to  a  decision  of  the  Su*. 
preme  Court  till  this.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
no  recollection  that  he  was  ever  particularly  in 
favor  of  one  till  this.  He  never  was  in  favor 
of  any,  nor  opposed  to  any,  till  the  present  one, 
which  helps  to  nationalize  slavery. 

Free  men  of  Sangamon — iree  men  of  Illinois 
— freemen  everywhere — judge  ye  between  him 
and  me,  upon  this  issue. 

He  says  this  Dred  Scotb  ease  is  a  very  small 
matter  at  most — that  it  has  no  prae'ical  effect; 
that  at  best,  or  racher,  I  suppose,  at  worst,  it  is 
but  an  abstraction.  I  submit  that  the  proposi- 
tion that  thd  thing  which  determined  whether 


a  man  is  free  or  a  slave,  is  rather  concrete  than 
abstract.  I  think  you  would  conclude  that  it 
was,  if  your  liberty  depended  upon  it,  and  so 
would  Judge  Douglas  if  his  liberty  depended 
upm  it.  But  suppose  it  was  on  the  question 
of  spreading  slavery  over  the  new  territories 
that  he  considers  it  as  being  merely  an  abstract 
matter,  and  one  of  no  practical  importance. 
How  has  the  planting  of  slavery  in  newcountries 
always  been  effected?  It  has  now  been  decided 
that  slavery  cannot  be  kept  out  of  our  new 
territories  by  any  legal  means.  In  what  does 
our  new  territories  now  differ  in  this  respect, 
from  the  old  colonies  when  slavery  was  first 
planted  within  them?  It  was  planted  as  Mr. 
Ciay  once  declared,  and  as  history  proves  true, 
by  individual  men  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people;  the  mother  government  refusing  to  pro- 
hibit it,  and  withholding  from  the  people  of  the 
colonies  the  authority  to  prohibit  it  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  Clay  says  this  was  one  of  the  great 
and  just  causes  of  complaint  against  Great  Bri* 
tain  by  the  colonies,  and  the  best  apoiogy  we  can 
now  make  for  having  the  institution  amongst 
us.  In  that  precise  condition  our  Nebraska 
politicians  have  at  last  succeeded  in  placing  our 
own  new  territories;  the  government  will  not 
prohibit  slavery  within  them,  nor  allow  the 
people  to  prohibit  it. 

I  defy  any  man  to  find  any  difference  fc  > 
tween  the  policy  which  originally  planted 
slavery  iu  these  colonies  and  that  policy  which 
now  prevails  in  our  new  Territories.  If  it 
does  not  go  into  them,  it  is  only  because  no 
individual  wishes  it  to  go.  Tiie  Judge  indulg- 
ed himself,  doubtless  to  day,  with  the  question 
as  to  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  or  ab  >ut  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Well,  Judge,  will  you 
please  tell  m?  what  you  did  about  the  Bank 
decision?  Willvou  cot  graciously  allow  us  to  do 
wi;:h  the  Dred  Scott  decision  precisely  as  you  did 
with  the  Bank  decision?  You  suecedeed  iu 
breaking  down  the  moral  effect  of  that  uec'n 
s  on;  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  amend  the 
Constitution?  or  to  set  up  a  court  ef  negroes  in 
order  to  do  it? 

There  is  one  other  point.  Judge  Douglas 
has  a  very  affectionate  leaning  t.  wards  the 
Americans  and  old  Whigs.  Last  evening,  in  a 
sort  of  weeping  tone,  he  described  to  us  a  death 
b'  d  scene-  lie  had  been  called  to  the  side  of 
Mr.  Clay,  in  his  last  moments,  in  order  iLat 
the  genius  of'  popular  sovereignty"  might  duly 
descend  from  the  dying  man  and  settle  upon 
him,  the  living  and  injst  worthy  successor.  He 
could  do  no  less  than  promise  that  he  would 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  lile  to  ••popu.ar 
sovereignty;"  and  then  the  great  statesman  Uer 
parts  in  peace.  By  this  part  of  the  "plan  of 
the  campaign,"  the  Judge  has  evidently  >ro>« 
mised  himself  that  tears  shall  be  drawn  down 
the  checks  of  all  old  Wigs,  as  large  as  h  If 
grown  apples. 

Mr.  Webster,  too,  was  mentioned  ;  but  it  did 
not  quite  come  to  a  death-bed  scene,  as  to  him. 
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It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  disgusting, 
to  pee  how  quick  these  compromise-breakers 
administer  on  the  political  effects  of  their  dead 
adversaries,  trumpirg  up  claims  never  before 
heard  of,  and  dividing  the  assets  among  them- 
selves. If  I  should  be  found  dead  to  morrow 
morning,  nothing  but  my  insignificance  could 
prevent  a  speech  being  made  on  my  authority, 
before  the  end  of  next  week.  It  so  happens 
that  in  that  "popular  sovereignty"  with  which 
Mr.  Clay  was  identified,  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise was  expressly  reseived  ;  and  it  was  a  little 
singular  if  Mr.  Clay  cast  his  mantle  upon  Judge 
D.  ugias  on  purpose  to  have  that  compromise 
repealed. 

Again,  the  Judge  did  not  keep  faith  with 
Mr.  Clay  when  ho  first  brought  in  his  Nebraska 
bill.  He  left  the  Missouri  Compromise  un- 
repealed, and  in  his  report  accompanying  the 
bill,  he  told  the  world  he  did  it  on  purpose. 
The  manes  of  Air.  Clay  must  have  been  in 
great  agony,  til!  thirty  days  later,  when 
"popular  sovereignty"  stood  forth  in  all  its 
glory. 

Oue  more  thing.  Last  night  JuaVe  Douglas 
tormented  himself  with  horrors  about  my  dis- 
position to  make  negros  perfectly  equal  with 
white  men  in  social  and  political  relations,  fie 
did  not  stop  r,  >  show  that  I  have  said  any  such 
thing,  or  that  it  legitimately  follows  from  any 
tbir-g  I  have  said,  but  ne  rushes  on  with  bis  as- 
sertions. I  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. If  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends 
are  not  willing  to  stand  by  it,  let  them  come  up 
and  amend  it.  Let  them  make  it  read  that  nil 
men  are  created  equal  except  negroes.  Let  us 
have  it  decided,  whether  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, in  this  blessed  year  of  1858.  shall 
be  thus  amended.  la  his  construction  of  the 
Declaration  last  year  he  said  it  only  meant 
that  Americans  in  America  were  equal  to  En- 
lishmen  in  England.  Then,  when  1  poiDted 
out  to  him  that  by  that  rule  he  excludes  the 
Germans,  the  Irish,  the  Portuguese,  and  all  the 
other  people  who  have  come  amongst  us  since 
the  Revolution,  he  r'" constructs  his  construe^ 
tion.  In  hie  last  speech  he  tells  us  it  meant 
Europeans. 

I  press  him  a  little  further,  and  ask  if  it 
meant  to  include  the  Russians  in  Asia  ?  or  does 
he  mean  to  exclude  that  vast  population  from 
the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence? I  expect  ere  long  he  will  introduce 
another  amendment  to  his  definition.  lie  is 
not  at  all  particular.  IIo  is  satisfied  with  any 
thing  which  d<  es  not  endanger  the  nationaliz- 
ing of  negro  slaveiy.  It  may  draw  white  men 
down,  but  it  must  not  lift  negroes  up.  Who 
shall  say,  "I  am  the  superior,  and  you  are  the 
infeiini  V' 

My  declarations  upon  this  subject  of  negro 
slavery  may  be  misrepresented,  Put  can  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  have  said  that  1  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Declaration  to  mean  that  all  men 


were  created  equal  in  all  respects.  They  are 
not  our  equal  in  color ;  but  I  suppose  that  it 
does  mean  to  declare  that  all  men  are  equal  in 
some  respects;  they  are  equal  in  their  ri^ht  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Certainly  the  negro  is  not  our  equal  in  color — 
perhaps  not  in  many  other  respects  ;  still,  in 
the  right  to  put  into  his  mouth  the  bread  that 
his  own  hands  have  earned,  he  is  the  equal  of 
every  other  man,  white  or  black.  In  pointing 
out  tLiat  more  has  been  given  you,  you  can  not 
be  justified  in  taking  away  the  little  which  has 
been  given  him.  All  I  ask  for  the  negro  is 
that  if  you  do  not  like  him,  let  him  alone.  If 
God  gavo  him  but  little,  that  littie  let  him  en* 
joy. 

When  our  Government  was  established,  we 
had  the  institution  of  slavery  among  us.  We 
were  in  a  certain  sense  compelled  to  tolerate  its 
existence.  It  was  a  sort  of  necessity.  We  had 
gone  through  our  struggle  and  secured  our  own 
independen?e.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
found  the  institution  of  slavery  amongst  their 
other  institutions  at  the  t;me.  They  found  that 
by  an  effort  to  eradicate  it,  they  might  lose 
much  of  what  they  had  already  gained.  They 
were  obliged  to  bow  to  the  necessity.  They 
gave  power  to  Congress  to  abolish  the  slave 
tra.de  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  They  also 
pr jhibited  it  in  the  Territories  where  it  did 
not  exist.  The;,  did  v;hat  they  cuuld  and 
yielded  to  the  necessity  for  the  rest.  I  aKo 
yield  to  all  which  follows  from  that  necessity. 
What  I  would  most  desire  would  be  these] 
tionof  the  white  and  black  races. 

One  more  point  on  this  Springfield  speech 
which  Judge  Douglas  says  he  has  read  so  care=» 
fully.  I  expressed  my  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  to  perpetuate  and  nationalize 
silvery.  I  did  not  profess  to  know  it,  nor  do  I 
now.  I  showed  the  part  Judge  Douglas  had 
played  in  the  string  of  facts,  constituting  to  my 
mind;  the  proof  of  that  conspiracy.  I  showed 
the  parts  ;  lay  id  by  ethers. 

I  charged  ihat  the  people  had  been  deceived 
into  carrying  the  last  Presidential  election,  by 
the  imoression  that  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries might  exclude  slavery  if  they  chose,  when 
it  was  known  in  advance  by  the  conspirators, 
that  the  Court  was  to  decide  that  neither  Con* 
gress  Dor  the  people  could  so  exclude  slavery. 
These  charges  are  more  distinctly  made  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  speech. 

judge  Douglas  bas  ci  refully  read  and  re- 
read that  speech.  He  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know 
contradicted  those  charges.  In  the  two 
speeches  which  I  heard  he  certainly  d'd  nut. 
On  his  own  tacit  admission  I  renew  that  charge. 
I  charge  him  with  having  been  a  party  to  that 
conspiracy  and  to  iha  deception  for  the  sole 
purposa  oi  nationalizing  slavery. 

Mr.  Lincoln  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  con- 
tinued cheering. 


GEEAT SPEECH 


OF 


SENATOR  TRUMBULL, 


ON  THE  ISSUES  OF  THE  DAY. 
^^^ 


DELIVERED   IN  CHICAGO,   SATURDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1*5*. 


Upon  being  introduced  to  the  people  by  Hon. 
N.  B.  Judd,  Judsre  Trumbull  was  greeted  by 
hearty  cheers.  Silence  having  been  restored  he 
said : 

Fellow  Citizens: — lam  gratified  in  having  an 
opportunity  of  laying  before  80  many  of  my  fel- 
low citizens  as  I  see  here  assembled,  my  own 
views  in  regard  to  the  political  questions  which 
have  agitated  the  Dublic  mind  since  I  became 
connected  with  public  affairR.  When  I  entered 
Congress  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  this 
State,  the  great  and  all-absorbing  question 
which  occupied  the  public  mind  was  the  Sla 
very  question.  Parties  were  then  organized 
upon  that  question,  and  they  have  continued 
so  up  to  this  time  ;  and  it  is  in  regard  to  that 
question  that  I  shall  chiefly  address  you  to~ 
night,  though  not  altogether  ;  for,  in  discussing 
that  question.  I  desire  to  bring  before  you  the 
fact  which  exists,  that  all  the  great  powers  of 
this  government  are  subordinate  to  this  one 
question.  I  wish  to  show  you  how  rhe  exrei,- 
ditures  of  this  government  are  made — how  its 
patronage  is  used,  and  how  its  powers  is 
is  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  encourageing  the 
sprcud  of  slavery  and  the  denomination  of  slave 
power.  [Applause.]  In  doing  this;  my  fellow 
citizens.  1  shall  resort  to  no  clap-trap  expres- 
sions. I  wish  no  person  in  the  audience,  or  in 
this  State,  to  act  or  vote  with  that  party  with 
which  I  have  the  houor  to  act,  unless  he  be- 
lieves it  to  ue  right.  I  have  no  false  colors  to 
hang  out  to  deceive  you,  but  I  wish  to  lay  be- 
u  'h9  plain,  honest  truth,  and  if  that 
doss  not  co  ;  the  par'y   with  which  I  act 

en  T  >ay  to  you  it  is  your 
'duty  to  :v.n  \vi'.i\  -  iru?  r.rher  party  ;  but  if,  in 
■  li>tKv.ui  ins  I  have  to  make, 
1  .  shpw  y  >u  that  a  party  sailing  under  false 
colors  protending  one  thing  and  acting  another  is 
misleading  the  public  mind,  and  changing  the 
policy  of  the  government — professing  economy, 


is  guilty  of  profligacy — professing  to  love  the 
Constitution,  is  trampling  it  under  foot,  and 
professing  to  be  Democratic,  is  the  old  black- 
cockade  Federal  party  in  disguise — if  I  can 
show  this  to  you,  then  I  trust  you  will  abandon 
such  a  party  as  that. 

HISTORV  AND     PROGRESS    OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE 
TERRITORIES. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a  few  moments 
— and  I  shall  be  very  brief  upon  that  point — to 
a  history  of  the  slavery  question.  This  is  ne- 
cessary, because  parties  dispute  as  to  what 
each  professes.  Each  of  the  great  parties  of 
the  country  professes  devotiou  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  each  charges  upon  the  other  the  en- 
tertaining of  views  which  it  denies.  When 
such  is  the  case  we  must  look  at  the  facts,  and 
as  intelligent  men  judge  who  is  right. 

When  the  government  was  formed,  we  all 
know  that  slavery  exisred  in  many  of  the  States, 
and  the  government  was  termed  on  the  princi- 
ple of  letting  the  slavery  question  alone,  to  be 
managed  by  the  States  in  which  it  existed. 
But,  so  far  as  the  federal  government  was  con- 
cerned, it  took  cognizance  of  this  question  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Territories  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  as  they  existed  un- 
der the  Articles  of  Confederation,  were  govern- 
ed by  what  is  known  as  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
and  that  Ordinance,  as  you  well  know,  exclu- 
ded slavery  from  all  the  territory  which  then 
belonged  to  the  United  States  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  formed,  shortly  afterward,  this 
subject  was  left  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
the  convention  found  it 

This  policy  continued  to  exclude  slavery  from 
all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  for 
many  years  When  North  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia ceded  the  western    territory  belonging 


those  Stale?  to  the  United  States,  it  wae  so  well 
understood  that  the  federal  government  would 
abolish  slavery  in  the  territories  which  they  ce-1 
ded,  unless  there  Was  a  provision  against  it. 
that  such  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  deed  of 
cession. 

I  state  this  on  this  occasion  to  show  that 
some  other  object  was  designed  than  that  which 
is  now  professed  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  The  policy  of  the  country  down 
to  1854  was  to  keep  the  Territories  free.  Then  a 
new  policy  was  inaugurated.  Now  what  was  the 
theory  upon  which  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  repealed?  1  will  state  it  as  fairly  as  I 
know  how,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  effected 
that  repeal.  Did  they  not  tell  us  that  the  Mis. 
souri  Compromise  was  repealed  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  upon  the  people  of  the  Territory 
the  right  of  self  government  and  Popular  Sov 
erignty?  Wasa't  that  the  avowed  reason? 
[Cries  of ''Yes,  yes,"]  Well,  if  it  was  for  that 
reason,  has  not  that  reason  been  totally  aban*. 
doned?  ["Yes,  yes;  that's  so." |  It  is  true 
that  was  the  reason,  and  it  was  said  by  those 
who  brought  about  that  repeal  that  the  people 
of  a  Territory  should  have  the  same  right  to 
regulate  their  domestic  affairs  a*  the  people  of 
a  State,  and  I  remember  te  have  heard  the  po- 
sition statoed  in  this  form  :  'Are  you  not  capa- 
ble of  governing  yourselves  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  do  you  lose  your  senses,  so  that  you 
can't  govern  yourselves,  the  moment  you  pass 
over  the  line  of  a  State  into  a  Territory  ?  Are 
you  not  as  capable  of  governingyourselves  there 
as  here?"  This  was  the  form  in  which  the 
question  was  stated,  and  the  appeal  wa«  made 
to  all  the  people  of  the  Free  States  to  indorse 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  upon 
the  ground  and  the  ground  alone,  of  leaving  the 
people  of  the  Territory  free  to  regulate  their 
own  domestie  affairs  in  their  own  way.  This 
was  the  doctrine  professed  until  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  met.  in  1856 — I  mean  professed  in 
the  North,  for  it  never  was  the  doctrine  avow- 
ed by  the  South.  When  that  convention  met 
they  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
people  of  each  Territory  should  have  the  right 
to  determine  their  own  domestic  institutions, 
including  slavery,  when  they  came  to  form  a 
State  Government. 

Here  the  idea  was  first  started  that  they 
should  have  the  right,  when  they  formed  a 
State  government.  Was  that  ever  in  contro- 
versy ?  |  Cries  of  No  1  No  !]  Never  1  Did  any 
one  ever  pretend  that  anybody  could  form  a 
constitution  for  the  people  of  a  State  except  the 
people  of  a  State  themselves  ?  The  people  of 
a  Territory  cannot  by  themselves  put  a  State 
constitution  in  operation.  The  constitution 
which  they  form  has  no  effect — is  not  approv- 
ed—until they  are  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  State.  You  all  know  this,  Minnesota  form- 
ed a  constitution,  but  did  it  come  into  force  be- 
fore she  was  admitted  sis  a  State?  Oregon  form 


ed  a  constitution,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  State. 
Kansas  has  had  half  a  dozen  constitution  and 
is  not  yet  a  State.     [Cheers  and  laughter.] 

Here  is  the  change  which  the  repealers  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  have  made  in  their 
professions.  They  all  professed,  at  the  time 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed,  to  be* 
lieve  that  slavery  would  not  go  into  Kansas. 
We  who  were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  that  law, 
which  excluded  slavery  from  Kansas  while  a 
Territory,  told  them  the  effect  would  be  to  open 
Kansas  to  slavery,  and  slavery  would  go  there. 
They  said  it  was  no  such  thing — it  was  a  slan- 
der upon  them,  for  they  were  as  much  opposed 
to  slavery  as  any  one — that  it  was  "an  aboli- 
tion lie" — that  slavery  would  never  go  there, 
and  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  notrepealed 
for  any  snch  purpose.  This  was  the  profession. 
[Cries  of  True  !  True!] 

What  did  we  say  further  ?  We  said  slavery 
would  be  introduced,  and  when  slavery  got  in- 
to the  Territory  it  would  be  difficult  get  it  out. 
This  they  denied  What  now  has  been  the 
practical  effect?  The  moment  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  repealed  sla  ery  did  go  info 
Kansa* — it  is  there  to-day.  That  is  the  truth, 
which  cannot  be  denied.  After  slavery  g<>t 
there  did  the  people  have  a  right  to  exclude  i-? 
did  the  people  have  aright  to  do  anything? 
You  are  too  familiar  with  the  history  of  Kan- 
sas to  require  that  I  should  go  over  it  to'night: 
but  you  all  know  that  so  far  from  the  people  of 
Kansas  having  the  right  to  regulate  their  own 
affairs  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  at  the  very  first 
election  which  was  held  the  settlers  were  driv. 
en  from  the  polls,  and  a  legislature  was  elected 
for  them,  and  what  didicdo?  That  legi^la 
ture  passed  a  law  punishing  a  man  with  chains 
and  the  penitentiary  who  should  say  slavery 
did  not  exist  in  Kansas.  If  a  man  merely 
avowed  such  to  be  his  opinion  he  subjected 
himself  to  the  penitentiary.  That  legislature, 
when  it  met,  imposed  unconstitutional  laws  up 
on  the  people  of  Kansas — provided  for  the  per. 
petuation  of  its  power — appointed  its  officers  for 
years— took  the  control  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Territory,  and  backed  up  by  the  United  States 
army,  a  perfect  despotism,  was  forced  upon  a 
people  who,  it  was  said,  had  had  conferred  upon 
them  the  great  principles  of  self-government 
and  popular  sovereignty.  [Loud  applause  | 
These  are  the  facts. 

Let  us  follow  this  history  along  a  little  fur- 
ther. In  process  of  time  it  was  supposed  Kan. 
sas  would  wish  to  be  admitted  into  tho  Union 
as  a  State.  Her  people,  you  remember  had 
formed  one  constitution,  known  as  the  "Tope- 
ka  Constitution,"  established  a  free  State.  It. 
was  necessary  to  meet  this  with  something,  and 
a  bill  was  prepared  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  authorizing  the  people  of  Kansas  to 
hold  a  convention  and  form  a#  consri ration. 
Several  amendments  w>>re  offered  to  ihat  bill. 
Among  others  an  iimnndm»nt  was   offered    by 


Mr.  T<'0iii.b8,  of  Georgia,    and  that  hill  subse.  and  put  m  force  wit/tout  giving  the  people  cm 

quently  passed  the  Senate.     Now,  fellow    citi.  opportunity  to  pass  upon  it,  and  that  Mr.  Doug* 

zons,  I  make  tho  distinct  charge  that  there  was  las  was  in  the  plot.     This  is    as  susceptible  of 

n  preconcerted  arrangement  and  plot  entered  in.  proof  by  the  record  as  is  the  fact  that  tbe  State 

to  by  the  very  men  who  now  claim  credit  fur  of  Minnesota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  at  the 

opposing  a  constitution   not  submitted   to   the  Inst  session  of  Congress. 

people— to  have  a  constitution  formed  and  put  On  the  25th  of  June,  1856,  a  bill  was  pen- 
in  force  without  giving  the  people  an  opportu.  ding  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  authorize 
nity  to  pass  upon  it.  (Great  applause)  This,  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  Conttitution  and 
my  friends,  is  a  serious  charge,  but  1  charge  it  come  into  the  Union.  On  that  day  Mr.  Toombs 
to-night,  the  very  men  who  traverse  the  coun.  offered  an  amendment  which  he  intended  to 
try  under  banners  proclaiming  popular  sover.  propose  to  the  bill,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
eignty,  by  design,  concocted  a  bill  on  purpose  printed  and,  with  the  original  bill  and  other 
to  force  a  constitution  upon  that  people.  The  amendments,  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
evidence  to  prove  the  charge  I  make  I  have  Territories,  of  which  Judge  Douglas  was  chair, 
brought  along  with  me,  (Applause,)  because  a  man.  This  amendment  of  Mr.  Toombs,  prin- 
charge  of  a  serious  character  like  this  might  be  ted  by  order  of  the  Senate,  and  a  copy  of  which 
controveried  by  the  men  who  claim  credit  for  I  have  here  present,  provided  for  the  appoint- 
popular  sovereignty,  unless  I  brought  the  evi-  ment  of  commissioners  who  were  to  take  a  cen- 


dence  with  me.  I  hold  in  ray  hand  the  bill 
brought  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  Toombs,  on  the  25th  of  June  1856,  contain, 
ing  a  clause  requiring  the  constitution  which 
the  convention  should  form,  to  be  submitted  to 
tbe  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ter 
ritories  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of 
whicli  Judge  Douglas  is  chairman.  Judge 
Douglas,  five  days  afterwards,  reported  back 
the  bill  I  hold  in  my  hand,  making  various  al- 
terations in  the  bill,  and,  among  others,  stri. 
khig  out  the  clause  requiring  the  constitution  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  he  stated  that  on 
consultation  with  Mr.  Toombs,  he  had  made 
these  alterations.     (Tremendous  applause.) 

A  Voice — To  whom  did  he  make  the  state- 
ment? 


sus  of  Kansas,  divide  the  territory  into  election 
districts,  and  superintend  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  form  a  Constitution,  and  contains  a 
clause  in  the  13th  section  which  I  will  read  to 
you,  requiring  the  Constitution  which  should  be 
formed  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  adop- 
tion.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

"That  the  following  propositions  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  offered  to  tbe  said  Convention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas,  when  formed,  for  their  free  acceptance 
or  rejection,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  Convention, 
AND  RATIFIED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  AT  THE 
ELECTON  FOB  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION, shall  be  obligatory  on  the  United 
States,  and  upon  the  said  State  of  Kansas,"    etc. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  of  the  news- 
paper press,  that  this  section  did  not  requite 
the  constitution  which  should  be  formed  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  approval,  and  that 


Mr.  Trumbull — He  made  it  in  the  Senate  of   it  was  only  the  land   propositions  which   were 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  reported  in  the  Con.    to  be  submitted.     You  will   observe    the    Ian 


gressional  Globe. 

A  Voice — what  did  Douglas  say  ? 

Mr  Trumbull — What  did  he  say  ?  He  was 
silent  as  the  grave,  and  voted  jor  the  bill.  (Ap~ 
plause.)  It  passed  the  Senate  but  was  defeat- 
ed in  the  House.     Mind  you  now,  this  was  be- 


guage  is  that  the  propositions  are  to  be  "ratified 
by  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution."  Would  it  have  been  possi- 
ble to  ratify  the  land  propositions  "AT  THE 
ELECTION  FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION,"  unless  suchan  election  was 


fore    the   Presidential  election,     ((.'beers   and  to  be  held? 
laughter.)     It  was  before  the  thunders  of  the        When  one  thing  is  required  by  a  contract  or 

Freemont  vote  had  rolled  down  to  Washington  law  to  be  done,  the  doing  of  which  is  made  de- 

and  frightened  the  men  that  were  there.     (Ap-  pendent  upon  and  cannot  be  performed  without 

plause.)     It  was  before  the  people   of  Illinois  the  doing  of  some   other  thing,  is  not  that  oth- 

had  swept  the  plunderers  from  the  State  Capitol  er  thing  just  as  much  required  by  the  contract 

and  installed  in  their  places  free  men  and  the  or  law  as  the  first  ?     It  matters  not  in   what 


part  of  the  act,  nor  what  phraseology  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  is  expressed,  sc  yon 
can  clearly  ascertain  what  it  is;  and  whenever 
that  intention  is  ascertained  fiom  an  examina- 
tion of  the  language  U6ed,  such  intention  is 
[We  substitute    the   following  from   Judge    part  of  and  a  requirement  of  the  law.  Can  any 


friends  of  free  men.  (Renewed  applause  )  It 
would  not  do  to  risk  that  policy  much  longer 
(Laughter  and  applause). 

PROOF  OF    THE    CONSPIRACY. 


Trumbull's  Alton  speech,  delivered  Aug.  26tb, 
in    lieu  of  what  he  adduced  on  the  same   (sub- 
ject in  his  Chicago  speech.  It  is  perfectly  over- 
whelming! : 
Now,  the  charge  is  that  there  was  a  plot  enter. 


candid,  fair-minded  man  read  the  section  I  have 
quoted,  and  say  that  the  intention  to  have  the 
Constitution  which  should  be  formed  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  adoption  is  not  clearly 
expressed?     In  my  judgment  there  can  be  no 


ed  into  to  havea  Constitution  formed  jor  Kansas,    controversy  amoDghonest  men  upon  a  proposition 


so  plain  as  ttes.  Mr.  Douglas  has  never  pre- 
tended to  deny,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  that  the 
Toombs  amendment,  as  originally  introduced, 
did  require  a  submission  of  the  Constitution,  to 

the  people.  This  amendment  of  Mr.  Toombs 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  which  Jndjre 
Douglas  was  chairman,  and  reported  back  by 
him  on  the  30th  of  June,  with  the  words.  "And 
ratified  by  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution"  STRICKEN  OUT.  I 
have  here  a  cony  of  that,  bill  as  reported  back 
by  Mr.  Douglas  to  substantiate  the  statement  I 
make.  Various  alterations  were  also  made  in 
the  bill  to  which  I  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  call  attention  There  was  no  other  clause  in 
the  original  Toombs  bill  requiring  a  submission 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  people,  than  the  one 
I  have  read,  and  there  was  no  clause  whatever 
after  that  was  struck  out  in  the  bill,  as  reported 
back  by  Judge  Douglas,,  requiring  a  submission. 
I  will  now  introduce  a  witness  whose  testimony 
cannot  be  impeached,  he  acknowledging  himself 
to  have  been  one  of  tho  conspirators  and  privy 
to  the  fact  about  which  he  testifies.  Senator 
Bigler,  alluding  to  the  Toombs  bill,  as  it  was 
called,  and  which,  after  sundry  amendments, 
passed  the  Senate,  and  to  the  propriety  of  sub. 
mitting  the  Constitution  which  should  be 
formed  to  vote  of  the  people,  made  the  following 
statement  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  December 
9th,  1857.  I  read  from  Part  I,  Cong.  Globe  of 
last  session,  p.  21: 

"I  was  present  when  that  subject  was  discussed  by 
Senators,  before  the  bill  was  introduced,  aud  the 
question  was  raised  and  discussed,  whether  the  Con- 
stitution, when  formed,  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  tho  people.  It  was  held  by  the  most  intelligent  on 
the  subject,  that  in  view  of  all  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding that  Territory,  the  danger  of  any  experiment 
at  that  time  of  a  popular  vote,  it  would  be  better  that 
there  should  be  no  such  provision  in  the  Toombs  Bill ; 
and  it  was  my  understanding,  in  all  the  intercourse  I 
had,  that  that  convention  would  make  a  Constitution 
and  send  it  here  without  submitting  it  to  the  popular 
vote." 

In  speaking  of  this  meeting  again  on  the  21  ?t 
December,  1857.  (Congressional  Globe,  same 
vol.,  page  113,)  Sena'or  Bigler  said: 

"Nothing  was  farther  from  my  mind  than  to  allude 
to  any  social  or  confidential  interview.  The  meeting 
was  not  of  that  character.  Indeed,  it  was  semi-official, 
and  called  to  promote  tho  public  good.  My  recollec- 
tion was  clear  that  I  left  tho  conference  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  had  been  deemed  best  to  adopt  meas- 
ures to  admit  Kansas  as  a  State  through  the  agency 
of  one  popular  election,  and  that  for  the  delegates  to 
the  convention.  This  impression  was  tho  stronger, 
because  I  thought  the  spirit  of  the  bill  infringed  upon 
the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  to  which  I  hud  great 
aversion;  but  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing  a  great 
good,  and  ns  no  movement  had  been  made  in  that 
direction  in  tho  territory,  I  waived  this  objection,  and 
concluded  to  support  the  measure.  I  have  a  few  items 
of  testimony  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  impressions, 
and  with  their  submission  I  shall  bo  content.  I  have 
before  inc  the  bill  reported  by  tho  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, (hi  the  7th  of  March,  1866,  providing  for  tho  ad- 


mission of  Kansas  u  a  State,  the"  third  seeuon  of 
which  reads  as  follows : 

'That  the  following  propositions  be,  aud  the  same 
are  hereby  offered  to  tho  said  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas,  when  formed,  for  their  free  acceptance 
or  rejection ;  which  if  accepted  by  the  convention,  and 
ratified  by  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  said  State  of  Kansas.' 

The  bill  read  in  place  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  contained  the  same  section  word  for 
word.  Both  these  bills  were  under  consideration  at 
the  conference  referred  to ;  but,  sir,  when  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  reported  the  Toombs  bill  to  the  Senate, 
with  amendments,  the  next  morning,  it  did  hot  con- 
tain that  portion  of  the  third  section  which  indicated 
to  the  Convention  that  the  Constitution  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  people.  The  words  'AND  RATIFIED 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  AT  THE  ELECTION  FOR  THE 
ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,'  had  been 
stricken  out." 

I  am  not  now  seeking  to  prove  that  Judge 
Douglas  was  in  the  plot  to  force  a  constitution 
upon  Kansas  without  allowing  the  people  to 
vote  directly  upon  it.  I  shall  attend  to  that 
branch  of  the  subject  by  and  bv.  My  object 
now  is  to  Drove  the  existence  of  the  plot,  and  I 
ask  if  I  have  not  already  done  so?  Here  are 
the  facts:  The  introduction  of  a  bill  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1856,  providing  for  the  calling  of  a 
convention  in  Kansas  to  form  a  State  Constitu- 
tion, and  providing  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  submitted  to  the  people  for  adoption  ;  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Toombs,  containing  the  same  requirement;  a 
reference  of  these  various  bills  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories ;  a  consultation  of  Senators  to 
determine  whether  it  was  advisable  to  have  the 
constitution  "submitted  for  ratification;  the  de- 
termination that  it  was  not  advisable ;  and  a 
report  of  the  bill  back  the  next  morning,  with 
the  clause  providing  for  the  submission  stricken 
out.  Could  evidence  he  more  complete  to  estab- 
lish the  first  part  of  the  charge  I  have  made,  of 
a  plot  having  been  entored  into  by  somebody, 
to  have  a  constitution  adopted  without  submit- 
ting it  to  the  people  ?  Now  for  the  other  part 
of  the  charge,  that  Judge  Douglas  was  in  the 
plot?  whether  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  is  not 
material  to  my  purpose.  The  charge  is  that 
he  was  an  instrument  co-operating  in  the  pro- 
ject to  have  a  constitution  formed  and  put  in 
operation  without  affording  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  it.  The  first  evidence  to 
sustain  the  charge  is  the  fact  that  he  reported 
back  the  Toombs  amendment  with  the  clause 
providing  for  the  submission  stricken  out. 
This,  in  connection  with  his  speech  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1857,  (Con- 
gressional Glwbe,  Part  1,  page  15,)  wherein  he 
stated — 

"That  Muring  the  li.st  Congress  I  [Mr.  Douglas,] 
reported  a  hill  from  the  Committee  on  Territories,  to 
authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  to  assemble  and  form 
a  constitution  for  themselves.  Subsequently  tho  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  brought  forward  a 


substitute  for  my  bHl,  which,  AFTER  HAVING  BBEN 
MODIFIED  BY  HIM  AND  MYSELF  IN  CONSUL- 
TATION, was  passed  by  the  Senate." 
— this,  of  itself,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  my  colleague  was  an  instrument  in  the 
plot  to  have  a  constitution  put  in  force  without 
submitting  it  to  the  people  ;  and  to  forever 
close  his  mouth  from  attempting  to  deny  it. 
No  man  can  reconcile  his  acts  smd  former 
declarations  with  his  present  denial,  and  the 
only  charitable  conclusion  would  be  that  he  was 
being  us<  d  by  others  without  knowing  it. 
Whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  even 
this  excuse,  you  must  judge  on  a  candid  hear- 
ing of  the  facts  I  shall  present.  When  the 
charge  was  first  made  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Bigler;  that  my  colleague  had  voted  for  an 
Enabling  Act  which  put  a  government  in  ope- 
ration without  submitting  the  constitution  to 
the  people,  my  colleague  [Congressional  Globe, 
last  session,  Part  1.  page  21,)  stated: 

"I  will  ask  the  Senator  to  show  me  an  intimation, 
from  any  one  member  of  the  Senate,  in  the  whole 
debate  on  the  Toombs  bill,  and  in  the  Union,  from 
any  quarter,  that  the  constitution  was  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  on 
all  sides  of  the  chamber  it  was  so  understood  at  the 
time.  If  the  opponents  of  the  bill  had  understood  it 
was  not,  they  would  have'  made  the  point  on  it;  and 
if  they  had  made  it,  we  should  certainly  have  yielded 
to  it,  and  put  in  the  clause.  That  is  a  discovery  made 
since  the  President  found  out  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  that  would  be  done,  which 
ought  in  fairness  to  have  been  done." 

I  knew,  at  the  time  this  statement  was  made, 
that  I  had  urged  the  very  ohjection  to  the 
Toombs  bill,  two  years  b«dor\  that  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  submission  of  the  constitution. 
You  will  find  my  remarks,  made  on  the  2d  of 
Julv,  1856,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Globe  of  that  year,  p.  179,  urging  this  very 
objection.  Do  you  ask  why  I  did  not  expose 
him  at  the  time?  I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  then  doing  good  service  against  the  Le* 
compton  iniquity.  The  Republicans  were  then 
engaged  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight  with  the  Na- 
tional Democracy,  to  prevent  the  bringing  of 
Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  Slave  State  against 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  course  I 
was  unwilling  to  turn  our  guns  from  the  com- 
mon enemy  to  strike  down  an  ally.  Judge 
Douglas,  however,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the 
debate,  probobly  recollecting  or  being  reminded 
of  the  fact,  that  I  had  objected  to  the  Toombs 
bill  when  pending,  that  it  did  not  provide  for  a 
submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  people, 
made  another  statement  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  same  volume  of  the  Globe,  page  22,  in 
which  he  says  ; 

"That  the  bill  was  silent  on  the  subject  was  true, 
and  iny  attention  was  called  to  that  about  the  time  it 
was  passed;  and  I  took  the  fair  construction  to  be, 
that  powers  not  delegated  were  reserved,  and  that  of 
course  the  constitution  would  be  submitted  to  the 
people." 

IV  nether  this  statement  is  consistent  with  the 
statement  just  before  made,  that  had  the  point 


been  made  it  would  have  been  yielded  to:,  or 
that  it  was  a  new  discovery,  you  will  deter- 
mine; for,  if  the  public  records  do  not  convict 
and  condemn  him,  he  may  go  uncondemned  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  make  no  use  here  of 
the  testimony  of  Senator  Bigler  to  show  that 
Judge  Douglas  must  have  been  privy  to  the 
consultation  held  at  his  house,  when  it  was 
determined  not  to  submit  the  constitution  to 
the  people,  because  Judge  Douglas  denies  it, 
and  I  wish  to  use  his  own  acts  and  declara- 
tions, which  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  my 
purpose. 

I  come  to  a  piece  of  testimony  which  disposes 
of  all  the  various  pretences  which  have  been 
set  up  for  striking  out  of  the  original  Toombs 
proposition  the  clause  requiring  a  submission  of 
the  constitution  to  the  people,  and  shows  that 
it  was  not  done  either  by  accideut,  by  inadver- 
tence, or  because  it  was  believed  that  the  bill 
being  silent  on  the  subject,  the  constitution 
would  necessarily  be  submitted  to  the  people 
for  approval.  What  will  you  think,  after  list- 
ening to  the  facts  already  presented, to  show 
that  there  was  a  design  with  those  who  con- 
cocted the  Toombs  bill  as  amended,  not  to  sub- 
mit the  constitution  to  the  people,  if  I  now 
bring  before  you  the  amended  bill  as  Judge 
Douglas  reported  it  back,  and  show  that  the 
clause  of  the  original  bill  requiring  submission, 
was  not  only  struck  out,  but  that  other  clauses 
were  inserted  in  the  bill  putting  it  absolutely  out 
of  the  power  of  the  convention  to  submit  the 
constitution  to  the  people  for  approval, ,  had  they 
desired  to  do  so?  If  I  can  produce  such  evi- 
dence as  that,  will  you  not  all  agree  that  it 
clinches  and  establishes  forever  all  I  charged 
at  Chicago,  and  more  too? 

I  propose  now  to  furnish  that  evidence.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Toombs'  bill  pro- 
vided for  holding  an  election  for  delegates  to 
form  a  constitution  under  the  supervision  of 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  in  the  bill,  as  reported  back  by  Judge 
Douglas,  these  words,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original  bill,  are  inserted  at  the  close  of  the  11th 
section,  viz : 

"And  until  the  complete  execution  of  this  act,  no 
other  election  shall  be  held  in  said  Territory." 

This  clause  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
convention,  had  it  been  so  disposed,  to  submit 
th  constitution  to  the  people  for  adoption; 
for  it  absolutely  prohibited  the  holding  of  any 
other  election  than  that  for  the  election  ofdelc-* 
gates  till  that  act  was  completely  executed,  which 
would  not  have  been  till  Kansas  was  admitted  as 
a  State,  or  at  all  events,  till  her  constitution 
was  fully  prepared  and  ready  for  submission  to 
congress  for  admission.  Other  amendments 
reported  by  Judge  Douglas  to  the  original 
Toombs  biil.  clearly  show  that  the  intention 
was  to  enable  Kansas  to  become  a  State  with- 
out any  further  action  than  simply  a  resolution 
of  admission.     The  amenc'mer.t  reported  by  Mr. 


Douglas,  that  "until   tfve   next   Congressional  be  indorses  the  obiter  dicta  decisions  of  the  Su- 

upportionment,  the  said   State   shall  havn  one  preme  Court,  declaring  that  neither  C*  ngre-s 

representative,"  clearly  shows  this,  no  such  pro  nor  the  people  of  a  territory  have  the  right  t: 

vision  being  contained  in  the  original  Toombs  exclude  slavery.     To  show  you  how   fully  he 

bill.     For  what  other  earthly  purpose  could  the  indorses  the  dicta  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  I  will 

clause  to  prevent  any  other  election  in  Kansas,  read  you  an  extract  from  his  speech,  delivered 

except  that  of  delegates,  till  it  was  admitted  as  in  Springfield,  June  12,  1857.     Alluding  to  the 

a  State,  have  been  inserted,  except  to  prevent  opinions  of  the  Judges,  he  said: 

a  submission  of  the  constitution,  when  formed,  "The  court  did  not  attempt  to   avoid  responsibility 

to  the  people?     The  Toombs   bill  did  not  pass  b7  disposing  of  the  case  upon  technical  points,  with- 


in the  exact  shape  in  which  Judge  Douglas  re 

ported  it.     Several  amendments  were  made  to 

it  in  the  Senate,     lam  now  dealing  with  th; 


out  touching  the  merits  ;  nor  did  they  go  out  of  the 
waj'  to  decide  questions  not  properly  before  them,  and 
directly  presented  by  the  record.  Like  honest  and 
conscientious  judges,  as  they  are,  they  met  and  decided 


action  of  Judge  Douglas  as  connected  with  the  each  point  as  it  arose,  and  faithfully  performed  their 
bill,  and  speak  of  the  bill  as  he  recommended  whoteduty,  and  nothing  but  their  duty,  to  the  country, 
it.  The  facts  I  have  Stated  in  regard  to  this  bJ  determining  all  the  questions  in  the  case,  and  no- 
matter  appear  upon  the  records,  which  I  have  tbinS  but  what  was  ^essential  to  the  decision  of  tho 
here  present  to  show  to  any  man  who  wishes  to  oa8°  uP°n  its  merits.  .  . 
,  \  F  '  , .  2  Tk„„  ljLu9_*.  wa-^j  *u„  To  show  how  completely  the  opinions  of  the 
look   at  them       ihey   establish,   beyond   the  T    ,        .     .l   «-.jdLu 

.         .       „      J    ,,   j.jj  yi!_-^y_  t  u„„„  Judges  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  uproot  everything 

power  of  controversy,  all  the  charges  1  have  ...    6         ,  _   .        '  -y      .?. 

j  a    I.        .t  „iTniJhMhn..i..«.n  .,,  a„  'll£e  popular  sovereignty  in  a  territory,  I  wil 

naac^e.  and  show  that  Judge  Douglas  was  made  .  r  •  \  •  ,  .       B   /         .,         ■   -.*„.. 

'  .  *  u      *u  -- i—  i  read  a  single  sentence  from  the  opinion  of  the 

use  ot  as  an  instrument  by  others,  or  else  know  ,         =  j  v     t   j       t>  a*- 

.     .  .     „    .Z    J  ,    V    '     ,      „  court,  as  pronounced  by  Judge  Taney.     After 

inelv  was  a  party  to  the  scheme  to  have  a  gov-     ,  ..  '    .,  ^    n  ,  -T ,       *  • '   , 

*"ft'jr  «aoa,p      j  ,      .„    *>  stating  that  Congress  had  no  power  under  tne 

ernment  put  in  force  over  the  people  of  Kansas,  ^^  t0  eJclude  6laveryffr0m  a  territory, 

without  giving  them  an   opportunity  to   pass  Jud      Tan        avs : 

unon  it.     That  others,  high  in  position  m  the       „T?n  •*    if  *  a    *u-      •<••*•    u        j 

uru"'    rT  .      '     ,b  v  ,  "If  Congress  itself  cannot  do  this — if  it  is  beyond 

SO-called  Democratic  party,  were  parties  to  such  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Federal  Government— ;t 

a  scheme  as  is  confessed  by  G«v.  Bigler;   and  will  be  admitted,  we  presume,  that  it  could  not  author- 

the  only  reason  why  the  scheme  was  not  carried  ize  a  territorial  government  to   exercise    them.      It 

out,  and  Kansas  long  ago  forced  into  the  Union  could  confer  no  power  on  any  local  government,  estab- 

as  a  Slave  State,  is  the"fact  that  the  Republi-  lished  b? its ^authority,  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the 

cans  were  sufficiently  strong  in  the  House  of  constitution." 

T>  t  *.:        *-  A„e«~*  »k/r^,«„o„-0    t  u„~.~        ifae  >dea  of  sustaining  p  >pular  sovereignty 

Representatives  to  defeat  the  measure.   1  know  .  ,  * ■  r  r         _    ,       r    J. 

.,    v    ■         .       i*'i. _i.«M,^_4^ «,-*, ».^-j„j;„„  in  a  territory    and  the   doctrines  of    the    Died 

there  is  a  class  of  men  so  governed  by  prejudice  c     ..,-••     ..  .       ,,    •      „     „    , 

,  .  .j  ,  _ „.    ?•„  ,l„.  JZiJu  -II  «u;„  bcott  decision  in  the  same  breath,  is  so  utterly 

and  trammeled  by  party  ties,  that,  with  all  this  .  .  ,     *;.   ;  ,,         .        .     ,  .     ,J 

•j  u  r       j.u-       .CL„  ~;n  »..««  „m„„   „„a  inconsistent  that  one  or  the  other   had  to  be 

evidence  before  them,  they  will  turn  away,  and  7      ,       j     i  c   a  t   a      rw       i 

•.l     *   u  •        -wi„  *~  ^nt.^«rt  n.  v.Q«f  ti,„  abandoned;  hence  we  now  fand  Judge  Douglas 
without  being  able  to  controvert  or  meet  the  .      ,.      ' ,    .  ,  ■  •  "  M, 

c    >  n_  IL  i—  S*  oil  a.1c»      t».«,.q  ,-o  „«  contending  that  popular  sovereignty  means  the 

facts,  coolly  declare  it  all  false.     Ihere  is  no  .  .  .    r    »  K,K    ,      .      -    »    •'„,„     ,, 

.        J..,  •  .    u  ^.  v.  right  of  the  people  of  a  territory,    when  they 

reasoning  with  or  convincing  such  men,  who       *-      ;    „        h   Ct  I     ♦  i  ill    ■  / 

j i     »     a     -  *w~  „„;^„v,^«  „(  ♦!,„;„  „m  come  to  form  a  State,  to  regulate  their  own  af- 

are  ready  to  deny  the  evidence  ot  their  own  -  .  .  , ,  y    .  j  £ 

■  *i.j      *    ^-««„  „  ^«-+„  ^..,^^o„    c^^-  fairs — a  right  never  denied  by  any  one. 
senses  in  order  to  serve  a  party  purpose.  iSome  y  n      a 

persons   seem  to  suppose   they  have   only  to  THE  despotism  at  Washington. 
deny  certain  facts,  no  matter  how  well  estab-  The  power  which  was  then  inaugurated  ia 
lished,  and  that  will  disprove  them.  using  all  the  departments  of  this  government, 
I  shall   not  weary   you   by  reading   further  not  merely  to  extend  slavery  into  Kansas,  and 
from  the  record  of  Judge  Douglas,  but  will  re-  bring  it  in  a  slave  State,  but  to  make  all  the 
fer  to  a  few  well  known  facts  disclosed  in  his  interests  of  this  great  country  subordinate  to 
political  history.     A   few  years  ago  he  pro-  the  slave  power,  and  the  despotism  of  Washing- 
claimed   the    Missouri   Compromise   a   sacred  ton  is  almost  as  cruel  as  that  which  has  pre- 
thing,  which  no  hand  was  ruthless  enough  to  vailed  in  Kansas.     There  is  not  holding  office, 
disturb.     Shortly  afterwards,  his  was  the  hand  throughout  this  vast  country,  a  single  man  who 
stretched  for'h  to  abolish  it.     In  January,  1854,  is  known  to  entertain  views  in  opposition  to  the 
he  stated,  in  a  written  report,  that  the  repeal  right  to  take  slaves  into  free  territories,     it  is 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  the  organization  an  utter  disqualification  for  office.     All  the  de- 
of  Nebraska  would  be  a  departure  from  the  parttnents  at  Washington  are  organized  upon 
Compromise  measures  of  1850      In  less  than  the  plan  of  proscribing  men  who  believe  slavery 
tuxty  days  afterwards,  he  inserted  a  provision  in  should  be  excluded  from  the  free  territories, 
the  Nebraska  bill  declaring  the  existence  of  the  A  1  the  committees  in  Congress — or  a'l  impor- 
Missouri    Compromise    inconsistent   with    the  tant  ones — which  mature  the  business  lor  the 
legislation  of  1850.     In  1854,  after  the  repeal  action  of  Congress,  are  under  the  Control  of  this 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise   he  declared  ttrnt  same  power.     The  Supreme  Court  is  under  the 
the  people  of  Kansas  had  the  right,  WHILE  con'  rol  of  this  same  power. 
IN  A  TERRITORIAL  CONDITION,  toregu-  You  all  recollect  the  case  whi?h  excited  the 
late  the  subject,  of  slavery  for  themselves.  Now  whole  country  two  years  ago,  when  a  Senator 


of  the  United  States  was  Bfruok  down  and  beaten 
nearly  to  death  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, fur  uttfring  his  hoDe^t  sentiments  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  slavery  propa»andism.  But  a 
worse  state  of  things  than  that  exists  to-day. 
The  geutlenian  who  was  thus  stricken  down  in 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  has  been  suffering 
with  anguish  and  pain  and  torture,  from  blows 
inflicted  upon  him  unawares,  and  without  no- 
tice— that  gentleman,  now  jubt  able  to  walk, 
ha-  since  made  his  appearance  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  having  been  re  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  when  he 
comes  there  and  rises  with  difficulty  from  his 
chair,  two  years  after  the  act  was  done,  for 
whioh  some  may  plead  the  excuse  that  it  was 
done  under  excitement — I  say  now,  the  very 
men  in  the  interest  of  this  power,  affect  to  treat 
him  with  contempt.  (Cries  of  shame  shame.) 
Would  you  believe  it?  Not  a  Northern  Sena- 
tor belonging  to  this  pro-slavery  parly  dares 
even  speak  to  him,  lest  he  offend  his  Southern 
associate  !  Yes,  during  the  la.-t  session  of  Con- 
gress, when  upon  one  occasion  it  was  stated  in 
the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
had  paired  off  with  some  other  member,  who 
was  also  indisposed,  a  sneer  of  contempt  was 
observed  through  the  chamber  at  the  idea  of  his 
indisposition,  and  the  leaders  of  the  pro-slavery 
Democracy  affect  to  believe  that  it  is  a  pretense 
on  the  part  of  a  man  who  has  been  suffering 
these  two  years.  In  my  judgment  the  world 
has  never  seen  exhibited  such  refined  malignity 
and  cruelty  as  this  attempt  to  treat  with  scorn 
that  suffering  man.  This  is  worse,  a  thousand 
fold,  than  the  spirit  which  under  excitement 
could  strike  the  blow,  for  this  is  premeditated 
and  continued  malice.  (Loud  applause.  A 
voice:  Threo  cheers  for  Sumner.  The  cheers 
ware  given  heartily.) 

I  mention  this,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  show 
the  condition  of  things  at  Washington.  Let  me 
tell  you  another  fact,  i  went  as  your  represen- 
tative three  years  ago  to  Washington,  almost 
an  entire  stranger,  never  having  met  more  than 
two  or  three  members  of  the  Senate  in  my  life. 
1  remained  there  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  this  State  through  two  sessions  of  Congress, 
went  there  to  consult  with  the  representatives 
of  other  co-equal  States  for  the  beet  good  of  a 
common  country,  and  for  those  two  years  was 
not  placed  on  a  committee  which  ever  met. 
Republican  Senators  were  not  consulted — we 
were  ignored  by  this  proscriptive.  intolerant 
party  that  made  adhesion  to  the  slave  power 
the  only  test  by  which  they  allowed  a  person 
t)  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  government, 
wherever  they  could  prevent  it. 

A  little  different  state  of  things  prevailed 
after  the  Fremont  election  in  1856.  But  let  me 
tell  you  how  it  is  now.  The  committees  were 
organize!  anew  at  the  cvmmer.eement  of  the 
ast  session  of  Congress,  :  nd  I  hive  with  me  a 
Isit  of  them.     O.x  looking    i..  it,  you  will  find 


that  aW  tthe  leading  ontumiitaos  are  not.  only 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  this  pro  slavery  party, 
but  are  controlled  by  Southern  men.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  one  of  the  most, 
important.  It  is  presided  over  by  Mason  of 
Virginia,  and  a  majority  of  that  Committee  are 
from  the  Southern  States.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  presided  over  by  Bayard  of 
Delaware,  and  a  majority  of  that  Committee  are 
from  the  S  uthern  States.  The  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  is  presided  over  by  Mai  lory  of 
Florida,  and  a  majority  of  that  Committee  are 
from  the  Southern  States.  The  Committee  t>u 
Military  Affairs  is  presided  over  by  Davis  of 
Mississippi.  On  Post  Offices  by  Yulee  of  Flor- 
ida. The  Committee  on  Finance  by  Hunter  of 
Virginia.  Southern  men  are  at  the  head  of  all 
those  committees.  That  on  Commerce  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Clay  of  Alabama — that  on  Indian 
Aflairs  by  Sebastian  of  Arkansas.  I  believe 
there  are  one  or  two  other  committees  besides 
that  on  Territories  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  is  the 
Chairman,  the  chairmanship  of  which  is  given 
to  the  North  ;  perhans  the  Committee  on  En- 
rolled Bills,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Now 
the  Northern  or  free  States  constitute  a  major- 
ity, and  you  see  how  powerless  they  are  in  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 

THE    DRED   SCOTT    DECISION. 

Now  what  did  this  party  design  by  the  policy 
inaugurated  in  1854?  I  have  shown  you  how 
they  have  gone  on  step  by  step,  advancing  first 
one  opinion  then  another  and  another,  until 
they  have  got  slavery  into  Kansas;  denying 
first  the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  it,  then 
denying  the  power  ®f  the  poople  of  a  territory, 
while  in  a  territorial  condition,  to  exclude  it. 
Next  they  will  deny  the  power  of  the  peoj^e 
when  they  form  a  State  constitution  to  exclude 
it,  and  that  such  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is 
manifest  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  J 

I  wish,  fellow  citizens,  to  get  before  you,  if  I 
can,  a  clear  idea  of  that  Dred  Scott  decision, 
and  what  it  decided  in  that  case.  The  case  was 
this :  A  man  by  the  name  of  Dred  Scott  brought 
a  suit  for  his  freedom  iu  the  UD'ted  States 
Court  in  Missouri,  on  the  ground  that  he  bad 
been  taken  by  his  master  to  Rock  Island,  in 
this  S».ate,  and  here  held  for  some  time ;  and 
afterwards  taken  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota, 
which  was  then  a  territory  and  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  from  which  slavery  was 
excluded  by  the  Missouri  Compromise;  and  be 
insisted  that  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  Illinois, 
and  the  laws  of  the  territory  in  which  he  was 
at  Fort  Snelling  be  was  a  free  man.  The  defense 
set  up  this  plea:  That  Dred  Scott  was  a  negro, 
descended  from  parents  who  were  imported  irom 
Africa  and  held  as  slaves,  and  being  such  negro, 
he  had  no  authority  to  sue  in  the  United  States 
Courts,  and  therefore  the  court  bad  no  juris- 
diction over  the  case.  Now  the  defendant  didn't 
set  up  that  Dred  Scott  was  a  slave,  mird  you. 


I 


Tie  said  he  wae  a  negro  descended  from  slave 
parents, 

A  Voice— That's  a  nigger  up  there,  too. 

Mr  Trumbull — I  presume  the  person  that 
made  that  remark  belongs  to  the  African  De- 
mocracy, and  is  in  the  habis  of  calling  out 
"Nigg.  r"  to  everybody  else,  while  he  is  hug- 
ging a  nigger  under  ■each  arm.  (Great  cheers 
and  laughter  )  I  have  heard  of  just  such  men 
before,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  ot  calling  out 
"Woolly  head,"  "Abolitionist,"  "Nigger." — 
wuch  epithets  'beirg  the  only  arguments  they 
■have.     Now,  I  want  to  expose  that  man. 

Another  Voice — He's  not  a  man — let  him 
be. 

Mr.  Trumbull — I  want 'to  hold  him  up  be 
fore  this  audience,  and  in  doing  so  will  expose 
a  numerous  class  like  him.     He  is  one  of  your 
Douglas  men,  I  take  it.     I  will  hold   him  up 
•here  and  let  you  see  him  with  the  woolly  heads 
aiound  him.     I  will  expose  him  in  all  hi;  na- 
kedness.    This  is  just  as  good  a  place  to  expose 
the  hypocrisy  of  that  class  of  men  as  anywhere. 
See  if  I  do  not  state  him  fairly.     He  is  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  ihe  Dred  Scott  doctrine — 
the  right  to  take  slaves  into  a  territory,  and 
•cries  out  at   the  same  time,  "Popular   sover- 
eignty !"      (Cheers   and    laughter.)      He  goes 
down    into    Mississippi   and    North    Carolina, 
"where   he   owns   a   quantity    of    negroes    and 
tnarches  up  to  Kansas.  He  is  going  to  emigrate 
there  and  some  of  his  negroes  are  as  black  as 
the   Africans  with  flat   noses,  thick   lips  and 
woolly    heads,    and   some   are  a  little   whiter, 
Slaughter,)  and  some  are  mulattoes,  and  some 
of  them  are  so  white  you  can  hardly  distinguish 
the  negro  blood  in  them.     (Laugnter.)     Well, 
he  marches  up  to  Kansas,  and  when  he  gets  up 
to  the  line,  the  free  white  men  meet  him  there 
and  say,  ''We  do  not  want  you  to  bring  those 
niggers  here — we  don't  want  that  population 
here  in  Kansas,  and  have  resolved  it  shall  not 
come  here."     But  he  answers,  "I  am  for  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  and  the  Dred   Scott  decision, 
and  I  will  introduce  my  negroes,  and  you  are 
woollyheads.     (Laughter.)     You  are  abolition- 
ists, you  are  negro- worshipers!"     And  here  he 
has  his  whole  drove  of  negroes  of  all  sorts  of 
blood  around  him,  and  calls  free  white  men, 
who  want  nothing  to  do  with  negroes,  woolly 
heads.     Pretty  subject  to  talk  about  amalga- 
mation with  his  breeds  of  negroes  with  every 
kind  of  blood  in  their  veins.     (Laughter.)     He 
wants  to  introduce  them   in  among  free  white 
men,  and  they  say  they  will  have  none  of  his 
negroes.     Talk  abo  t  popular  sovereignty  and 
negro-worshipers!  when  every  free  white  man 
in  Kansas  stands  on  the  border  and  says,  "You 
cannot  outiie  in  here  wiih  yoor  negroes.  "     Yon 
shout  "popular  sovereignty,"  "squatter  sover- 
eignty !"  and  under  Died  beottism  declare  you 
will  force  your  mixed  breeds  "Wo  the  territory 
in  s;-  ite  of  its  inhabitants.     (Laughter.)     That 
is  the   position  your  class  of  meu  occupy.     I 


have  done  with  you,  sir,  ami  wHl  now  turn  to 
the  Dreu  Scott  decision.  (Vociferous  applause.) 
That  is  the  kind  of  argument  that  our  oppo-* 
nents  have.  (He's  used  up.)  I  was  about  to 
explain  to  you  what  the  plea  set  up  was.  What 
did  the  Supreme  Court  decide?  They  decided 
that  a  person  of  the  character  described  in  the 
plea  had  no  authority  to  bring  suit  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  C>urt  and  they  dismissed  the  case 
for  want  of  jurisdiction,  stating  that  the  court 
had  no  authority  to  enter  any  judgment  in  the 
case  because  a  negro  had  no  right  to  sue  in 
that  court.  Now,  was  not  that  trie  end  of  the 
case?  It  ought  to  have  been  the  end,  but  for 
political  reasons  the  judges  gave  their  opinions 
separately  upon  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  country  in  which  Fort 
Snellingwas  located,  which  was  unnecessary 
to  the  decision.  The  result  of  the  case  did  not 
determine  whether  Died  Scott  was  a  slave  or 
a  free  man,  and  the  question  of  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  pass  the  law  excluding  slavery 
from  the  territory  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  was 
not  involved  ;  because,  if  the  negro  could  have 
derived  his  freedom  from  being  in  a  region  of 
country  where  slavery  was  prohibited  by  law 
he  had  it  by  residing  at  .hock  Island'.  The 
State  of  Illinois  had  abolished  slavery,  and  if 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  brought  within  a 
free  jurisdiction  gave  him  freedom  he  had  it  by 
residingin  this  State-  But  the  judges,  for  po*. 
litical  purposes,  go  on  and  express  their  opin- 
ions concerning  the  authority  of  Congress  and 
a  territorial  legi-lature  to  pass  laws  excluding 
slavery  from  a  territoty — such  opinions  are  ex- 
tra-judicial and  of  no  binding  force.  I  state 
this  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of  citizens  who 
are  verp  much  disinclined  to  make  any  attack 
upon  the  decision  of  a  court.  These  are  opin- 
ions of  the  judges,  separately  given  upon  ques- 
tions not  before  them,  and  are  they  not  to  be 
censured  for  going  out  of  the  case  to  express 
such  opinions?  ("Yes,  yes.")  There  is  no 
importance  in  ihese  opinions,  as  judical  deci- 
sions, at,  all,  and  they  are  only  important  in 
this  respect :  they  have  been  adopted  by  the 
great  Democratic  party,  so  called,  as  a  part  of 
its  creed,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  says  that  slavery 
exists  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  a*  effectually 
as  it  does  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  un- 
der these  opinions.  Hence  it  becomes  very 
important  to  look  to  the  opinions  of  tnese  judges, 
as  pointing  out  the  creel  of  the  party  which  is 
now  in  pt>wer,  and  which  they  are  endeavoring 
to  force  upon  the  country.  1  should  have  no 
got*  of  *ea  set  Eoi  such  a  ;  ei*ion  in  any  event, 
it  r  upon 

the  point,  w  be*  lireoi  ly  to  boat  Con* 

ajrVs  Bad  no  tut  i  ritj  t  a  -  a  i  excluding 
f!;>v.';-v  from  a  territory  1  ti  rai  that  decision 
in  the  partieular  caae  an  binding,  but  1  would 
treat  it  with  utter  content  t  as  applied  to  any 
other  case.  I  have  no  scruple-  in  assailing  the 
infallibility  pf  men  win-  wear  g.iwns,  any  more 
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than  I  have  those  who  wear  crowns.  (Cries  of 
"Good,  good  !"  "That's  right !"  and  great 
cheers.)  Despotism  is  despotism,  whether  prac- 
ticed by  crowned  heads  or  by  men  clothed  in 
gowns.  (Renewed  cheers.)  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  appeal  from  the  obiter  dicta  opinions  of  su- 
preme judges,  subversive  of  the  constitution. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  acknowledge  a  power  higher 
than  presidents,  higher  than  Congresses,  higher 
than  supreme  courts,  and  to  that  power,  whose 
name  is  the  people,  I  will  appeal.  (Tremen- 
dous cheering.)  The  people  make  presidents 
and  courts  and  when  tyranny  takes  possession 
of  those  they  have  placed  in  power,  the  people, 
who  are  sovereigns  and  who  are  above  all  their 
servants,  will  take  the  power  into  their  own 
hands.  ("Good,  good!"  That's  so.")  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  re~ 
peatedly  decided,  prior  to  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
that  Congress  had  power  to  pass  laws  govern- 
ing the  territories.  When  it  was  presided  over 
by  Marshall,  the  court  held  that  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territories,  Congress  possessed  the 
combined  power  of  the  State  and  Federal  Gov 
ernment.  Those  people  who  talk  to  us  about 
appealing  from  the  decision  of  the  courts  to  a 
popular  assembly,  what  have  they  done?  Why, 
over  here  at  Cincinnati,  when  they  met  to  lay 
down  their  creed  and  declare  what  they  were 
for,  they  said  in  so  maDy  words,  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  establish  a  national  bank.  The 
Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  Congress  had 
the  power.  Where  was  their  reverence  for  it 
then?  (Applause and  laughter.)  They  cannot 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  court  to  the 
people,  the  source  of  all  power,  but  they  can 
appeal  to  this  Convention  in  Cincinnati !  And 
I  will  nut  undertake  to  describe  that  Conven- 
tion; Col.  Benton  once  described  it.  (Laughter.) 
I  would  sooner  have  the  decision  of  the  people 
than  of  such  a  set  of  men. 

But,  fellow  citizens,  the  self-styled  Democracy 
not  only  set  at  naught  a  decision  of  the  Court 
in  their  party  platform,  but  while  professing 
such  devotion  to  the  Court,  and  to  believe  that 
a  Court  can  do  no  wrong,  they  have  made  it  a 
part  of  their  creed  that  a  single  State  has  the 
authority  to  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  Court, 
of  Congress  and  the  Executive.  Do  you  recol- 
lect the  resolutions  at  Cincinnati?  I  believe  I 
have  them  here.  One  of  the  resolutions  adoptod 
declares — 

"That  the  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by 
and  uphold  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  Legislatures,  in  1798,  and  in  the  report 
of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1799; 
that  it  adopts  thoso  principles  as  constituting  one  of 
the  main  foundations  of  its  political  creed,  and  is  re- 
solrod  to  carry  them  out  in  their  obvious  meaning  and 
import." 

Do   you   remember   what  resolutions  these 
were  ?    They  were  the  nullification  resolutions. 
Laughter.]     Here  is  one  of  them  :  this  was  in 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  in  1798 : 
2* 


Resolved,  That  this  government,  created  by  this 
compact  [the  Constitution],  was  not  made  the  exclu- 
sive or  final  judge  of  th«  extent  of  the  powers  delega- 
ted to  itself,  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion, 
and  not  the  constitution  the  measure  of  its  powers; 
but  that,  as  in  all  cases  of  compact  among  parties 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal 
right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as  mode 
and  measure  of  redress. 

In  Nov.  1799,  the  Kentucky  Legislature  re- 
affirmed the  principle  of  these  resolutions,  and 
added  the  fallowing: 

"That  the  several  States  who  formed  that  instru- 
ment, being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the  un- 
questionable right  to  judge  of  the  infraction;  and 
that  nullification  by  those  sovereignties  of  all  unau- 
thorized acts,  done  under  color  of  that  instrument,  IS 

THE  RIGHTFUL  REMEDY." 

Nullification  by  a  State  which  has  the  right 
to  judge  fur  i^elf  of  the  infractions  of  the  con- 
stitution, is  the  rightful  remedy  !  Now  look 
at  these  men  coming  up^  to  charge  the  Republi- 
can party  with  a  great  sacrilege  in  assailing 
the  obiter  dicta  opiuions  of  the  Suprome  Court, 
and  at  the  same  time  pledging  themselves  in 
their  party  platform  to  the  right  of  any  State 
to  determine  at  its  pleas  jre  and  for  itself  what 
the  constitution  means,  in  defiance  of  a  deci» 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Executive, 
and  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress  which  both, 
sustain.  (That's  it ;  good,  good.)  This  is  the 
consistency  they  exhibit  when  they  make  as- 
saults upon  us.  But,  fellow  citizens,  if  we  are 
required  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Su-* 
prerae  Court,  as  to  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
exclude  slavery  from  a  territory,  and  if  it  be 
true  that'the  people  of  a  territory  have  no  au- 
thority, as  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  Dred  Scott  opinion,  say — if  the  people  of 
the  territory,  while  in  a  territorial  condition 
have  no  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  their 
midst,  has  not  that  court  the  same  right  to  de« 
cide  whether  a  State  may  exclude  slavery  ? 
Look  whither  this  doctrine  tends  to.  If  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  people  can  exclude  slavery 
from  a  territory  because  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  paramount  law  of  the  land 
and  carries  slavery  with  it,  then  the  States 
cannot  exclude  slavery,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  the  paramount  law 
of  the  land  in  the  States  as  well  as  the  territo- 
ries, and  if  there  is  anything  in  that  instrument 
which  extends  slavery  into  the  territories,  the 
same  provision  must  extend  it  into  the  States 
also.  Well,  suppose  the  Supreme  Court  decide 
as  they  are  bound  to  decide  if  they  carry  out 
the  doctrine  they  have  announced  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  that  by  virtue  of  the  constitution 
slavery  is  extended  into  all  the  free  States  of 
this  Union,  are  these  gentlemen  prepared  to 
submit  to  that?  [Cries  of  no,  no]  You  are 
just  as  much  bound  to  submit  to  it  as  to  this 
opinion  that  carries  slavery  into  the  territories, 
and  the  man  who  defends  the  one  must  sustain 
the  other.  That  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  doctrine  laid  down. 
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There  is  now  a  case  pending,  known  as  the 
"Lemmon  case,"  and  when  the  country  gets 
prepared  to  receive  the  decision,  you  will  prob- 
ably hear  again  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  the  doctrine  announced,  that  urn* 
der  the  constitution,  slavery  goes  into  all  the 
States  cf  the  Union.  That  instrument  which 
Our  fathers  made  for  securing  tho  blessings  of 
liberty  is  thus  perverted  by  the  decision  of  this 
court,  to  become  an  instrument  fir  the  spread 
of  slavery,  against  the  will  of  the  people.  This 
necessarily  results  from  the  di.ctrine  already 
advanced,  if  acquiesced  in  and  carried  out  to 
its  legitimate  consequences. 

THE    PUBLIC   EXPENDITURES. 

But  I  find  I  am  spending  so  much  time  upon 
this  slavery  question,  that  I  am  becoming  some- 
what hoarse,  and  as  I  wish  to  say  something  to 
you  in  regard  to  the  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  and  show  that  the  party  in  power  is 
as  false  to  it*  other  professions  as  it  is  to  those 
it  has  at  different  times  set  up  on  tho  slavery 
question,  I  will  pass  for  a.  few  moments  to  that 
subject. 

The  expenses  of  the  Government,  as  you  have 
probably  often  heard,  have  increased  enormous- 
ly within  a  few  years.  The  amount  of  money 
at  the  disposal  of  government  for  this  year  is 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This 
I  know  has  sometimes  been  disputed ;  but  I 
have  here  the  official  statement  made  by  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  showing 
that  more  than  eighty»«one  millions  we»e  specifi- 
cally appropriated  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  there  are  indefinite  appropriations 
to  pay  claims,  the  peecise  amount  of  which  is 
not  yet  known,  which  amouut  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate to  three  millions  and  a  half,  making  ever 
eighty»four  millions,  and  there  is  an  unexpend- 
ed balance  of  appropriations  made  last  year, 
amounting  to  more  than  sixteen  millions.  These 
sums  altogether  make  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  it  is  unfair  to  charge 
all  this  to  this  year ;  that  a  surplus  will  remain 
at  the  end  of  this  year  to  be  carried  to  the  next 
list;  but  I  think  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
the  administration  will  come  in  with  a  defi- 
ciency bill  and  ask  for  some  ten  millions  more, 
as  they  did  at  the  last  Congress,  than  that  any 
surplus  will  remain.  The  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  administration  of  General 
Pierce  wa-  $232  820,032.  This  is  more  than 
all  the  expenses  of  the  government  from  1790, 
when  it  was  organized,  for  thirty  years  tot 
gether,  including  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  1812.  Gen.  Pierce  expended  more  money 
during  fi>ur  ycrs  of  peace,  than  our  govern- 
ment expended  for  the  first  thirty  years  after 
its  organisation.  In  1823.  the  expenditures  of 
the  government  for  all  purposes,  exclusive  of 
the  public  debt,  were  $9,784,154  59.    In  1857, 


the  expenses  of  the  government,  exclusive  of 
the  public  debt,  were  §05,032.559  70.  The 
pro  rata,  according  to  the  population  in  1823, 
was  94  cents  on  each  individual.  The  pro  rata 
in  1857  was  $2  28,  per  man,— 94  cents  to  $2  28, 
according  to  population.  Now  these  facts  ought 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  country ;  but 
perhaps  if  I  were  to  state  in  detail  some  of  the 
wastefulness  of  this  government,  some  of  the 
means  by  which  these  expenses  have  been  in- 
creased, it  would  strike  some  minds  more  for- 
cibly. I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  city  of 
Chicago.  You  have  a  custom  house  located 
here,  and  in  1852,  or  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
in  June,  1853,  the  last  year  of  Fillmore's  ad- 
ministration, there  was  collected  at  Chicago, 
5111808  80.  Six  men  were  employed  to  col- 
lect it,  and  they  were  paid  $2,882  12.  That 
was  a  little  over  two  per  cent.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1850,  there  was  collected  at 
Chicago,  $145,002  49.  Sixteen  men  were  em- 
ployed in  its  collection,  and  they  were  paid 
|14,349  29  for  it. 

Now  I  ask  you,  living  right  here  as  you  do, 
is  there  any  reason  for  this  increased  expendi- 
ture? Can  you  tell  me  any  reason  why  it  cost 
ten  per  cent,  the  last  fiscal  year,  to  collect  the 
revenue  at  this  port,  and  only  a  little  over  two 
per  cent,  four  years  ago?  Is  there  any  reason 
for  it,  except  that  the  government  wanted  to 
shower  the  money  upon  its  favorites?  [Yes, 
there  is  a  reason,  j  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 
[The  Democratic  party  must  be  sustained. 
Laughter  and  applause.]  I  think  that  is  the 
best  reason.  [Renewed  laughter.]  They  must 
sustain  the  office  holders.  But  Chicago  is  only 
a  single  case.  I  have  the  official  report  here, 
and  I  will  state  a  few  other  cases  to  show  you 
how  the  government  expends  money.  There 
are  some  other  points  where  the  expenditures 
for  collecting  the  revenue  are  much  worse  than 
at  this  point.  At  Wilmington,  Delaware,  thero 
was  collected  in  1857,  $2,004  95.  How  many 
men  do  you  Buppose  it  took  to  collect  that 
amount,  and  how  much  do  you  suppose  they 
got  for  it  ?  It  took  eight  men,  and  the  expense 
of  collecting  was  $15,848  38.  [Laughter.] 
Gentlemen,  you  began  entirely  too  soon.  These 
are  the  better  sort  of  cases.  At  Anapolis,  in 
Maryland,  there  was  collected  the  same  year, 
$375  25.  [Renewed  laughter.]  How  many 
men  do  you  suppose  it  took  to  collect  that?  It 
took  four  men,  and  they  were  paid  for  their 
services  $983  42.  At  Ocracoka.  in  North  Car- 
olina, $82  55  were  collected  in  1857.  [Laugh- 
ter.] It  took  seven  men  to  do  it.  [Laughter.] 
And  an  economical  government,  under  a  Dem- 
ocratic administration,  priding  itself  on  its  econ- 
ony,  paid  seven  men  to  collect  this  $82  55  the 
suin  of  $2,301  52.  [Laughter.]  At  Port  Ox- 
ford, in  Oregon  Territory — now  you  would  ex- 
poct  something  extravagant  over  there — there 
was  collected  $5  85  and  it  took  two  men  to  cole 
lect,  and  they  were  paid  for  collecting  $2,703  08. 
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\  [Laughter.]  Can  any  of  you  make  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  per  centage  that  was  paid  to  col- 
lect the  $5  85?  I  believe  it  was  ahout  five 
hundred  to  one      Don't  you  think  the  govern- 

[  menfc  ought  to  get  rich  ?  At  Monterey,  in  Cal- 
ifornia, the  amount  collected  in  1857  was  $45  25# 
three  men  were  employed  to  collect  it,  and  paid 
for  doing  it  $7,050  95.  At  Buffalo  there  was 
collected  in  1857,  $10,1-40  53.  There  were  ten 
men  employed  in  its  collection,  anil  they  wero 
paid  $16,896  51.  I  will  not  weary  you  with 
reading  this  report  further.  It  is  the  official 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  up- 
on him  to  know  how  many  employees  he  had 
in  the  different  custom  bousaa  ;  what  he  paid 
them  ;  how  much  was  collected,  etc.,  and  here 
is  the  official  report  trom  every  collection  district 
in  the  United  States.  I  h^ve  singled  out  a  part 
of  them  as  examples.  [When  can  we  have  the 
report  ?J  You  can  have  this  published,  it  i3  a 
public  document.  [Has  Douglas  got  it?]  I 
presume  he  h.vs,  for  he  sustains  the  adminis- 
tration on  evory  point  save  one.  I  will  now 
give  you  some  account  of  the  total  expense  of 
collecting  the  revenue  for  several  years  past. 

In  1850,  Congress  passed  a  law  appropriating 
$2,450,000  annually  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
collecting  the  revenue  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. During  Taylor  and  Fillmore's  adminis- 
tration the  whole  revenue  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  collected  for  about  two  millions 
dollars  per  annum,  leaving  a  surplus  of  moro 
than  $1,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  four  years. 
During  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of 
Gen.  Pierce,  he  used  up  the  $2,450,000  per  an- 
num, and  every  dollar  ot  the  $1,000,000  remain- 
ing over  from  Fillmore's  administration  besides. 
After  Mr.  Buchanan  cam«  into  power,  Mr.  Sec*- 
setary  Cobb,  in  his  first  report  aefced  Congress 
to  appropriate  $3,700,000  annually  to  collect 
the  revenue  in  the  same  district  of  country 
where  only  about  $2,000,000  had  been  required 
five  years  before.  What  was  the  reason  for 
this  vast  increase  of  expense  ? 

None  was  given.  Congress  did  not  appro- 
priate the  $3,700,000  asked  for,  but  it  did  ap- 
propriate $3,300,000  for  collecting  the  revenue 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  amount  of 
the  revenue  collected  is  less  than  during  Fill- 
more's administration,  when  it  was  collected  for 
$2,000,000.  The  reason  of  th;.s  increase  is 
partly  because  supernumerary  officers  have  been 
employed.  Gen.  Pierce  added  more  than  three 
hundred  clerks  at  the  custom  house  in  New 
York,  and  I  suppose  they  were  paid  over  a 
thousand  dollars  a  piece — that  alone  would 
make  $300,000  ;  and  so  it  was. that  the  average 
annual  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue,  this 
side  of  California,  during  the  Pierce  adminis- 
tration was  nearly  a  million  more  than  during 
Fillmore's ;  and  during  the  first  year  of  Bu- 
chanan's administration  they  want  $1,300,000 
more,  to  collect  the  reveuuo  for  a  single  year 


than  it  took  four  years  before.  Fellow  citizens, 
are  you  for  continuing  this  state  of  things? 
Does  it  meet  your  approbation?  [No,  no,  no.] 
Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  take 
some  of  this  money,  thus  squandered  upon  par- 
tisan favorites,  to  protect  your  immense  corns 
merce,  to  improve  your  harbors,  and  save  the 
lives  of  your  citizens  on  these  great  lakes.  [Cries 
of  yes,  yes.]  I  suppose  that  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional; in  the  opinion  of  the  ruling  dynasty, 
[laughter,]  but  it  is  not  unconstitutional  to  pay 
a  man  $500  to  collect  one.  [Laughter.]  I  could 
detain  you,  fellow  citizens  for  hours  in  point- 
ing out  the  extravagance  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent administrations,  with  all  their  professions 
cf  economy.  But  I  have  said  enough,  I  trust, 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter.  I  hare 
stated  the  gross  amount  which  the  government 
is  using  per  annum,  and  you  will  find  that  for 
the  five  last  years  more  money  was  expended 
than  for  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  increase  of  expenditure-  is  many 
times  as  great  as  the  increase  of  population,  or 
the  extent  of  country,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  this.  But  there  is  not  only  extravagance 
in  the  collection  of  the  reuenue  but  in  all 
branches  of  the  public  service. 

They  are  in  the  habit  at  Washington  of  mul-« 
tiplying  offices.  Judicial  district-  are  divided 
when  there  is  no  cause  for  it,  and  when  the 
public  service  does  not  require  it  and  then 
Judges  and  Marshals  and  Attorneys  are  ap- 
pointed, and  the  expense  of  courts  is  incurred. 
Ports  of  entry  are  established  when  there  is  no 
occasion  for  them,  and  immense  sums  of  money 
are  lavished  upon  favorite  places,  in  the  con- 
struction of  magnificent  palaces.  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  this  government  can  be  carried  on — 
and  properly  carried  on — for  less  than  one-half 
of  the  mon»y  now  used  by  this  administration 
professing  economy,  [cheers,  loud  applause,] 
and  I  ask  you  now  if  1  have  not  made  good  the 
charge  that  the  professions  of  this  party  are  as 
false  with  regard  to  economy  as  to  freedom. 
[Cries  of  yes.  yes.]  Then,  I  ask,  is  it  to  be 
sustained  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  of 
this  country  cannot  approve  of  these  things. 
You  cannot  believe  in  the  professions  of  men 
who  practice  directly  the  reverse  of  what  they 
profess.  You  cannot  believe  that  men  are  sino 
cerely  for  economy,  when  they  are  plundering 
the  public  treasury,  and  if  you  don't  hurl  from 
power  such  a  party,  the  first  opportunity  you 
have,  it  must  be  because  you  fear  that  those 
who  aro  to  succeed  them  will  do  no  better. 
Now,  is  that  so?     [Cries  of  no,  no.] 

WHAT   THE    REPUBLICAN    TARTY  PROPOSES. 

What  does  the  Republican  party  propose  ?  I  shall 
detain  you  but  a  few  minutes  upon  that  point.  Wo 
propose,  upon  the  slavery  question,  to  leave  it  exactly 
where  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  left  it. 
We  are  for  leaving  the  question  of  slavery,  where  it 
exists  in  the  States,  to  be  regulated  by  the  States  as 
they  think  proper;  and  we  are  lor  keeping  the  terri- 
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tories  which  b  -'wig  to  the  United  States  from  the  in- 
vasion of  p1,         •  so  long  as  they  remain   territories 
(cheers\  '■  .v'.  g  them  when  they  become  States,  of 
course,  "     leai   with  their  black  population  as   they 
shal!  tlri'k  best,  for  we  have  no  power  then  to  inter- 
fere with  the  subject.     There  is  no  question  what  the 
result  will  be.     If  there  is  no  slavery  in  the  territory, 
there  will  be  none  when  the  people  conic  to  make  it  a 
State.     I  want  to  appeal  to  the  candor  of  those  who 
are  honoring  me  with  their  attention,  whether  they 
be  Democrats  or  Republicans;  for  there  are  but  two 
parties.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  a  third  party — a  Doug- 
las party,  or   any  thing  of  that   kind.     There   is   no 
middle  ground;  you  must  take  one  si*e  or  the  other. 
If  you  sustain  the  measures  of  this  self-styled  Demo- 
cratic party,  you  are  one  of  them;  if  you  sustain  the 
measures  of  the  Republican  party,  you  must  go  with 
them,  and  there  is  no  third  party  to  unite  with.     We 
wish  to  ask  you — men  of  all    parties — if  you  are    op- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Illinois.  I  ap- 
prehend that,  you  are — that  all  this  audience  will  re- 
spond, "We  are  opposed  to  it."     If  that  is  so,  you  have 
your  reasons  for  it.     Tou  think  it  bettej:  for  the  white 
race  that  there  should  be  no  slavery  here;  entertain- 
ing that  view  you   will  exclude  it.     Now  is   there  a 
father  who  would  do  less  in  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment for  his  children  and  posterity  than  he  will  for 
himself?     Is  there  an  honest  man  here  who  can  say, 
'•I  will  exclude   slavery  from  the  State  and  locality 
where  I  live  because  I  believe  it.  an  evil,  but  I  will 
suffer  it  to  go  in  where  my  children  are  to  go?"   Here 
is  a  common  territory.     You  are  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.     The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  that  Congress  shall   make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.     Here  is  a  territoryabout  to  bo  settled.     You 
are  called  upon  to  frame  a  government  tor  the  people 
who  are  to  go  there,  which  is  to  last  so  long,  and  only 
so  long,  as  the  territorial  condition  continues.     Now 
what  sort  of  a  government  is  it  your  duty  to  frame  ? 
You  will  readily  admit   that  it  is  your  duty  to  form 
such  a  government  as  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  who  are  to  go  there.  Is  not  that  so?  (Cries 
of  yes,  that's  the  truth.)     You  believe  it  to  be  for  your 
best  interests  to  exclude  it  from  Illinois,  where  you 
live.  Is  it  not  then  for  the  best  interests  of  your  child, 
and  your  sister,  and  your  brother,  and  neighbor,  who 
are  going  to  the  territory,  that  slavery  should  not  go 
with  them  ?     Will  vou  do  less  for  them  than  for  your- 
self?    A  man  is  not  deserving  the  name  of  a  man  who 
is  so  selfish  that  he  will  protect  himsolf  from  an  evil, 
yet  will  not  raise  his  arm  when  he  has   the  power  to 
protect  his  child  and  his  friend  from  the   same  evil. 
(Great  cheers.) 

Then  it  is  your  duty  to  exclude  slavery  from  that 
territory  until  there  arc  people  enough  there  to  come  ■ 
to  act  for  themselves.  That  is  exactly  what  wo  pro- 
pose to  do,  and  nothing  more.  That  was  what  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  did.  Is  there  anything  wrong 
in  that?  I  think  if  you  will  look  at  this  matter  can- 
didly, you  will  see  that  it  is  right,  and  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  insist  upon  this. 

The  charge  that  wo  want  to  havo  anything  to  do 
with  negroes  is  utterly  untrue.  It  is  a  false  clamor 
raised  to  mislead  the  public  mind.  Our  policy  is  to 
havo  nothing  to  do  with  thorn,  and  I,  myself,  am  very 
much  inclined  to  favor  the  project  suggested  by  Mr. 
Blair,  of  Missouri,  at  tho  last  session  of  Congress.  He 
suggested  a  plan  fur  colonizing  free  negroes,  who  aro 
willing  to  go  somewhere  in  Central  America,  where 
an  arrangement  could  bo  made  by  which  their  rights 
may  bo  secured  to  them.  The  policy  now  is  such  as 
to  prevent  emancipation,  and  although  we  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institution  of  slavery  in 


the  States,  still  we  wish  to  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the 
people  of  those  States  in  getting  rid  of  their  slaves 
whenever  they  think  fit  to  do  so.  We  know  that  many 
of  tho  free  States  have  passed  laws  preventing  the  im- 
"migration  of  negroes  into  their  limits.  The  slave 
States  have  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  by  their  masters  unless  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  State.  The  result  of  this  legislation  is  that  eman- 
cipation must  cease, — for  where  are  negroes  to  go  ? 
Many  slaves  have  been  emancipated  during  th?  last 
half  century.  There  are  thousands  of  free  negroes  in 
Virginia.  But  that  policy  is  now  stopped,  because  it 
is  impracticable,  there  being  no  way  of  disposing  of 
the  negro  when  emancipated.  Many  masters  in  the 
South  are  desirous  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  as  they  approach  death;  for, 
however  they  may  reason  while  in  health,  and  thought- 
less of  that  event  which  levels  all  alike,  they  are  very 
apt,  in  making  up  their  last  account  and  disposing  of 
their  property,  to  think  of  the  wrong  and  injustice 
they  have  done  by  holding  some  of  their  fellow  men 
in  bondage,  and  they  are  quite  willing  to  emancipate 
them.  Thousands  would  be  emancipated  if  there  was 
any  place  to  which  they  could  go.  I,  for  one,  am 
very  much  disposed  to  favor  the  colonization  of  such 
free  negroes  as  are  willing  to  go,  iu  Central  America. 
I  want  nothing  to  do,  either  with  the  free  negro  or 
the  slave  negro.  We,  the  Republican  party,  are  the 
white  man's  party.  (Great  applause.)  We  are  for 
free,  white  men,  and  for  making  white  labor  respecta- 
ble and  honorable,  which  it  never  can  be  when  negro 
slave  labor  is  brought  into  competition  with  it.  (Great 
applause.) 

We  wish  to  settle  the  Territories  with  froe,  white 
men,  and  we  are  willing  that  this  negro  race  should  go 
anywhere  that  it  can  to  better  its  condition,  wishing 
them  God  speed  wherever  they  go.  We  believe  it  is 
better  for  us  that  they  should  not  be  among  us.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  better  for  them  to  go  elsewhere. 
A  Voice — Where  to? 

Mr.  Trumbull- I  would  say  to  any  Central  Ameri- 
can State,  that  will  make  an  arrangement  by  which 
they  can  be  secure  in  their  rights  until  they  arrive  at 
a  time  when  they  can  protect  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

A  Voice — But  if  you  can't  protect  them  here,  how 
can  they  bo  protected  in  Central  America? 

Mr.  Trumbull — I  would  colonize  them.  We  colon- 
ize Indians  in  our  Western  frontier;  why  can't  we  col- 
onize the  negro  as  well  as  the  Indian  ?  We  can  suffer 
them  to  go  off  into  a  country  by  themselves.  This 
Central  American  country  seems  to  be  adapted  to  the 
negro  race.  It  is  unhealthy  and  enervating  to  the 
white  man.  Let  the  negroes  go  there  if  they  wish; — 
and  I  understand  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  portions  of  Central  America  to  the  negroes 
coming  there  and  enjoying  an  equality  of  rights,  (ap- 
plause,) and  this  wouid  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
improvo  their  condition.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  this 
country  relieved  of  them,  believing  it  better  both  for 
them  and  for  us  that  wo  should  not  mingle  together. 
Besides,  such  an  outlet,  were  it  provided,  would  be  the 
means  of  freeing  thousands  who  will  otherwise  be  con- 
tinued in  slavery. 

DOUGLAS    AND    "DIVERSITY   OP    OUR   INSTITUTIONS." 

I  will  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  argument,  or 
rather  perversion  it  should  bo  called,  I  have  seen  go- 
ing the  rounds  of  tho  papers,  that  if  such  a  state  of 
things  should  tako  place— that  the  States  should  think 
proper  to  emancipate  and  send  their  slaves  off — it 
could  not  be  dono  without  producing  a  uniformity 
between  tho  institutions  of  tho  different  States,  and 
that  would  lead  to  despotism.     It  is  said  that  our  froo 
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institutions  rest  upon  tho  basis  of  a  diversity  of  laws 
and  institutions  in  the  different  States,  and  it  is  argu*d 
\  that  if  there  is  uniformity  on  the  subject  of  freedom, 

there  must  be  uniformity  on  every  other  subject — uni- 
formity of  laws  for  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  rich  fields  of  South  Carolina,  the  mines  of 
California,  and  tho  prairies  of  Illinois. 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  so  illogical  an  inference  seri- 
ously, but  if  it  be  true  that  uniformity  on  the  subject  of 
freedom  in  all  the  States  requires  uniformity  of  laws 
upon  all  subjects  in  tho  several  States,  then  diversity 
upon  the  one  subject  would  require  diveasity  upon  all. 
On  this  principle  lean  prove  that  the  men  whe  advocate 
it,  and  who  say  that  diversity  is  the  basis  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions are  themselves  in  favor  of  licensing  robbers, 
and  burglars,  and  thieves,  and  murderers,  and  repeal- 
ing all  laws  for  punishing  such  offenders.  And  why? 
Because  all  the  States  of  the  Union  have  laws  for  pre- 
venting the  commission  of  such  crimes;  and  as  diver- 
sity of  laws  is  the  basis  of  our  free  institutions,  we 
must  repeal  our  criminal  code  in  order  to  bring  it 
about,  lest  by  having  laws  in  all  the  States  punishing 
such  criminals,  we  fall  into  despotism.  Now,  you  who 
are  for  diversity  of  laws  and  institutions  in  the  different 
States,  must  sanction  murder,  robbery,  burglary  and 
theft,  according  to  your  own  mode  of  reasoning.  The 
application  of  such  reasoning  is  as  good  one  way  as 
the  other,  and  this  shows  the  utter  absurdity  of  charg- 
ing upon  the  Republicans — who  would  wish  that,  in 
the  providence  of  God.  not  a  human  being  trod  His 
footstool  in  the  capacity  of  slave  (loud  applause) — a 
desire  to  have  uniformity  of  laws  and  institutions  in 
all  the  States  on  all  subjects.  I  say  this  simply  turn- 
ing the  argument  used  against  us  upon  those  who 
make  it,  and  showing  that  they  are  just  as  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  advocating  diversity  of  laws  and  in- 
stitutions upon  all  subjects  as  wc  are  of  advocating 
uniformity  upon  all. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  given  the  views  of  the  Republican  party  as 
I  understand  them,  in  regard  to  slavery,  I  designed 
to  have  said  something  upon  the  uuwarrau tabic  as- 
sumption of  power  by  the  Federal  Executive,  but  am 
already  so  much  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  do  so. 
I  intended  to  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  nature  of 
the  assumptions  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  tending  to  consolidation  and  to  break 
down  the  sovereignty  of  the  States;  to  have  shown  as 
it  can  be  shown  and  demonstrated,  that  this  party,  now 
calling  itself  democratic,  is  the  old  Federal  party  in 
disguise.  ("Go  on — good,  good — go  on,"  and  ap- 
plause.) 

It  is  true,  and  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  true 
Tho  powers  which  have  been  usurped  by  Pierce  and 
Buchanan  would  have  led  to  the  impeachment,  I  be- 
lieve, of  Washington  himself.  (Applause.)  Why,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  now  assumes  to  raise 
armies  without  calling  upon  Congress.     He  has  en- 


listed volunteers  without  the  least  authority  from  Con- 
gress. He  has  marched  an  army  away  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  encamped  it  there  during  the  winter 
at  an  expense  of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  with- 
out the  least  authority  of  law.  All  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  of  his  party  does  is  to  raise  the  money 
to  pay  for  the' expedition.  I  say  nothing  here  of  tho 
policy  of  that  expedition.  I  speak  of  the  want  of 
power  in  the  President  to  send  it  there.  It  is  done, 
I  know,  under  the  pretended  name  of  a  posse  comita- 
tus  to  accompany  the  Governor.  It  is  the  same  sort 
of  subterfuge  under  which  troops  were  employed  in 
Kansas  to  compel  submission  to  their  invaders. 

You  know  what  a,pos*e  comitatus  is.  It  is  the  power 
of  the  county,  called  out  by  a  civil  officer  to  assist  in 
the  execution  of  process  when  resisted,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  has  no  authority  to 
summon  a  posse  for  auy  purpose,  calls  the  army  from 
Florida,  thousands  of  miles  off,  and  sends  it  as  a  posse 
comitatus,  first  to  Kansas,  afterwards  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  accompany  the  Governor.  Why  a  Gov- 
ernor has  no  right  to  have  posse  comitatus  for  an  es- 
cort, and  it  is  a  perversion  of  terms  to  give  such  a 
name  to  an  army.  The  authority  to  make  war  is  vested 
by  tho  Constitution  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  expressly  declared  that  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  armies,  and 
prescribe  rules  for  their  government. 

A  Voice — "How  will  you  put  down  rebellion?" 
Mr.  Trumbull— I  will  put  down  rebellion  under  the 
authority  of  Congress,  and  in  no  other  way.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
Commander-in-chief,  when  Congress  raises  the  troops 
and  directs  him  what  to  do,  but  he  has  no  power  to 
raise  an  army:  and  if  you  sanction  his  usurpations  of 
power  in  raising  armies  and  using  them  at  his  own 
discretion,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  some  Bona- 
parte or  Cresar  will  assume  to  control  your  rights  and 
mine.     (Great  cheers.) 

The  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  this  assumption 
of  power,  a»d  all  these  unnecessary  offices  and  un- 
necessary expenses,  and  they  are  fur  bringing  the 
government  back,  not  only  in  regard  to  this  slavery 
question,  but  in  regard  to  all  questions,  to  its  origiual 
policy  under  Washington  and  Jefferson.  We  are  for 
an  economical  administration  of  the  government,  for 
shaping  the  legislation  of  the  country  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  and  the  whole  country,  op- 
pressing no  section  and  no  interest,  but  doing  equal 
justice  to  all.  (Cries  of  good,  good,  and  loud  applause.) 
Not  interfering  with  slavery  where  it  is,  but  shaping 
the  policy  of  the  country  so  as  to  prevent  its  expan- 
sion, and  leaving  it  as  the  Constitution  has  left  it,  for 
the  States  where  it  exists,  to  manage  it  as  shall  seem 
to  them  best.  (Applause.)  That  I  understand  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  party.  Install  that  party, 
in  power,  and  we  niay  look  forward  to  long  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  for  a  free,  a  united,  and  a  happy 
people.    (Loud  and  long  continued  cheering.) 


§  Dugte'  ®\\mp  '■$.  \mtl  vs.  Jus  p#pwi  #  pwlt. 


Dred  Scott  Swallowed  in  Chicago  and  Thrown  Up  in  Freeport — What  the 

Supreme  Court  Says — What  President  Buchanan  Says — The 

Little  Dodger  Cornered  and  Caught. 


Mr  Douglas  lias  at  last,  to  use  his  own 
chaste  and  classic  language,  been  "trotted 
out"  and  "brought  to  his  milk."  The  effort 
has  been  in  progress  for  four  years,  with  very 
little  prospect  of  success;  but  on  the  27th  of 
August  he  was  brought  up  'with  a  round 
turn'  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  made  to  'let  down/ 
During  the  struggle  over  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  Mr.  Douglas  voted  in  the  Senate 
against  an  amendment,  asserting  the  right 
of- the  Territorial  Legislature  to  exclude  sla- 
very. He  was  interrogated  upon  the  point 
whether  a  Territorial  Legislature  had  the 
right  to  exclude  the  institution,  both  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  upon  the  stump — 
in  1854  and  1856 — all  along  through  the 
exciting  discussions  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  and 
in  every  instance,  without  a  solitary  excep- 
tion, when  so  interrogated,  his  reply  was, 
"That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  determine."  Well, 
the  Supreme  Court  did  determine  the  ques- 
tion in  its  decision  of  the  famous  Dred 
Scott  case.     Here  is  what  it  said  : 

"We  are  satisfied  that  no  one  who  reads 
attentively  the  page  in  Peter's  Reports  to 
which  we  have  referred,  can  suppose  that 
the  Court  meant  in  that  case  to  say  that 
Congress  had  a  right  to  prohibit  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  from  taking  any  property 
which  he  legally  held  into  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  And  if  Congress  itself  can- 
not do  this — if  it  is  beyond  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  Federal  Government — it  will 
be  admitted,  we  presume,  that  it  could  not 
authorize  a  Territorial  Government  to  exer- 
cise them.  And  if  the  Constitution  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  property  of  the  master  in 
a  slave,  and  makes  no  distinction  between 
that  description  of  property  and  other  pro- 
perty owned  by  a  citizen,  no  tribunal,  acting 


under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
whether  it  be  LEGISLATIVE,  executive 
or  judicial,  has  a  right  to  draw  such  a  dis- 
tiinatioriyor  drni)  to  it  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
visions and  guarantees  which  have  been  'pro- 
vided for  the  protection  of  private  property 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Govern- 
ment."— Dred  Scott  Decision  delivered  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  p.  451. 

There  is  no  chance  for  mistaking  the  lan- 
guage here  employed.  It  is  clear  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  point  which  Mr.  Douglas 
had  always  said  could  be  decided  only  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  doctrine  embraced  to- 
wit :  that  the  federal  constitution  carries 
slavery  into  all  the  Territories  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  protects  it  there  in 
defiance  of  Congressional  intervention  or 
the  enactments  of  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
tures, has  been  accepted  by  all  the  slave- 
holding  States  and  adopted  by  the  Democra- 
tic party  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  present  head  and  chief  expo- 
nent of  that  party,  in  his  famous  Silliman 
letter  of  last  September,  declared  that : 

"Slavery  existed  at  that  period,  and  still 
exists  in  Kansas,  UNDER  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
This  point  has  at  last  been  finally  settled  by 
the  highest  tribunal  known  to  our  laics. 
How  it  could  ever  be  seriously  doubted  is  a 
mystery." 

Mr.  Douglas,  himself,  again  and  again  in- 
dorsed this  decision.  He  indorsed  it  in  all 
his  speeches  in  this  State  last  summer  and 
fall,  he  indorsed  it  during  the  winter  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he  has  indorsed  it 
in  all  his  speeches  delivered  since  his  return 
from  Washington  up  to  August  27.  The 
point  of  his  acquiescence  in  that  decision  has 
been  made  upon  him  scores  of  times,  and 
still  in  every  speech  his  reply,  in  substance, 
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has  been:  "The  Supreme  Court  lias  so  de- 
clared. I  sustain  the  action  of  the  Court. 
The  Court  can  db  no  wrong/'  At  Frecport, 
however,  the  subject  was  pressed  home  upon 
him,  in  terms,  in  a  manner  that  compelled 
him  to  give,  a  categorical  ::nswer.  He  was 
literally  "trotted  out  and  brought  to  his 
milk,"  not  in  "Egypt,"  where  he  had  threa- 
tened to  perform  that  interesting  operation 
upon  his  opponent,  but  in  Northern  Illinois, 
where  the  free  soil  sentiment  is  all  powerful, 
and  in  a  Senatorial  District  which  he  is  la- 
boring very  hard  to  carry.  Had  Mr.  Lin- 
coln waited  until  they  had  gone  down  to 
Egypt  "the  milk,"  doubtless,  would  have 
been  of  a  different  color  and  consistency, 
but  the  free  soil  atmosphere  with  which 
Douglas  was  surrounded  worked  wonder^ 
upon  his  political  laccteals.  That  our  rea- 
ders may  see  how  entirely  he  swallowed 
Dred  Scotfin  Chicago,  and  how  he  was  com- 
pelled to  throw  up  again  at  Frecport,  we 
place  in  parallel  columns  his  remarks  on 
this  subject  at  each  place: 


DOUGLAS    AT    CHICAGO.    Jl'LT    9, 

1858. 

The  other  proposition  ad- 
Tanced  by  Mr.  Liucolu  ia  his 
speech  consists  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Mates  on  the 
ground  of  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision. On  this  question  also 
I  desire  to  say  to  you  une- 
quivocally that  /  take,  direct 
or  distinct  issue  with  him.  I 
have  no  warfare  to  make  on 
the  Supr°me  Court  of  the 
United  States  [applause]  ei- 
ther on  accountof  lltatoTnuy 
other  decision  which  they 
have  pronounced  from  that 
bench.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  hare  provi- 
ded that  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment—and the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  several  States  had 
the  same  provisions — shall  be 
divided  into  three  depart- 
ments— the  executive,  lt-gis 
lative  and  judiciiry  The 
right  and  the  province  of  ex- 
pounding the  Constitution 
and  the  construction  of  law  is 
Tested  in  a  judiciary  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution. 
As  a  lawyer,  I  feel  at  liberty 
to  appear  before  a  court  and 
controvert  any  principle  of 
law  while  the  question  is 
pending  before  tne  tribunal; 
but  when  a  decision  is  made, 
my  private  opinion,  your 
opinions,  all  our  opinioni 
must  yield  to  the  majesty  of 
that  authoritative  adjudica- 
tion. [Cries  of  "Good."'  and 
cheers.j 

I  do  not  choose,  therefore, 
to  go  into  an  argument  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  reviewing  the 
various  decisions  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  made  either 
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The  next  question  Mr.  Lin- 
coln propounded  {to  me  is — 
"Can  the  people  of  ^territory 
exclude  slavery  from  their 
limits  by  any  legal  me«ns be- 
fore it  comes  into  ths  Union 
as  a  State."  I  answer  empha- 
tically, as  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
hei»rd  me  answer  a  hundred 
times,  on  every  stump  in  Illi- 
nois, that  in  my  opinion  the 
people  of  a  territory  can,  by 
lawful  means,  exclude  slave- 
ry fceforo  it  comes  in  as  a 
State  [Cheers.]  Mr.  Lincoln 
knew  that  I  had  given  that 
answer  over  and  over  again. 
He  heard  me  argue  the  Ne- 
braska Bill  on  that  principle, 
all  over  the  State  in  1854-'5 
and  '6,  aDd  he  has  now  no  ex- 
cuse to  pretend  to  have  any 
doubt  upon  that  subject. 
Whatever  the  Supreme  Court 
may  hereafter  decide  as  to  the 
abstract  question  whether 
slavery  may  go  in  under  the 
Constitution  or  not.  the  peo- 
ple of  a  Territory  have  the 
lawful  means  to  admit  it  or 
exclude  it  as  they  may  please, 
for  the  reason  that  slavery 
cannot  ox'st  a  day  or  an  hour 
anywhi-ro  unless  supported 
by  local  police  regulations, 
furnishing  remedies  and 
means  of  euforeing  the  right 
to  hold  slaves.  Those  local 
and  police  regulations  can 
only  be  furnished  by  the  legal 
legislature ,  If  the  people  of 
the  Territory  are  opposed  to 
slavery  they  will  elect  mem- 
bers to  the  Legislature  who 
will  adopt  unfriendly  legisla- 
tion to  it.  If  they  are  for  it 
they  will  adopt  the  legislative 


upon,  the  Dred  Scott  cist  or  measures  friendly  to  slavery. 
any  other,  and  I  hive  no  idea   Eence,  no  matter  what  may 
of  appealing  from  the  decision    be  the    deci  ion   of   the    Su- 
of  th'»  Supreme  Court  upon  a    preine  Court  on  that  abstract 
constitutional  question  to  the   question,  still  the  right  of  the 
decision  of  a  town   meeting;   people  to  make  a  slave  Terri- 
hence  I   am   opposed   to  this    tory  or  a  free  Territory  is  per- 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Lincoln's,* by   feet  and  comtdete  under  the 
which  be  proposes  to  take  an    Nebraska  Bill:     I  hope  Mr. 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  Lincoln  will  d<-em  my  answer 
the   Supreoie    Court  of    the   satisfactory  on  this  point. 
United    States,    inon    these 
higUconstitutioh  il  quest'ons, 
.to  a  Free  Soil  or  Republican 
caucus  situated  iuthocou-i- 
try — yes,  or  to  any  other  cau- 
cus oi   town  meeting.    /  r«- 
spict  the  decision  n/i/,cU  august 
tribunal:  TshtiUbow  in  defer- 
ence to  it. 

• 

Now,  mark:  at  Chicago  Mr.  Douglas 
takes  "direct  issue  with  Mr.  Lincoln"  on 
the  subject  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  objected  to  that  decision  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  its  declaration  that  the 
federal  constitution  carried  slavery  into  the 
Territories  and  protected  it  there  against  all 
I ■■<-/ ixla.fi en,  itee'euttpe  or  judicial  interference, 
whether  federal  or  local.  To  this  objection 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Douglas  took  "direct  or 
distinct  issue"  in  his  Chicago  speech.  He 
was  for  the  decision,  he  "respected"  it,  and 
"bowed  in  deference  to  it."  At  Blooming- 
ton  he  was  equally  explicit,  his  language  at' 
that  place  being : 

"I  have  no  issue  to  make  with  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  have  no  crusade  to  preach 
against  that  august  body.  I  have  no  war- 
fare to  make  against  it.  I  receive  the  final 
decision  of  the  Judges  of  that  Court,  when 
pronounced,  as  the  final  adjudication  upon 
all  itvations  within  their  jurisdiction." 

The  same  language  was  substantially  held 
by  Mr.  Douglas  in  his  subsequent  speeches. 
His  followers  throughout  the  State  took 
their  cue  from  the  bold  manner  in  which  he 
uttered  his  approval  of  that  decision  and  in- 
dorsed all  its  consequences.  A  writer  in  the 
Chicago  Times  elaborated  a  series  of  articles 
to  establish  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
diet  ton  which  made  slavery  the  common  law 
of  the  land ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Times 
indorsed  the  views  of  the  writer.  Other 
Douglas  organs  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Times.  The  Douglas  party  in  Illinois  was 
as  fully  committed  to  the  doctrine  as  its  ac- 
knowledged leader  and  his  subalterns  had  it 
in  their  power  to  commit  it.  Those  who 
took  the  stump  for  Douglas  came  square  up 
to  the  mark,  swallowing  Dred  Scott  at  a  single 
gulp.  At  Vandal  ia,  on  the  18th  Aug.,  Cap- 
tain Post,  a  prominent  Douglas  candidate  for 
nomination  to  Congress   from   the  7th  Dis- 
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trict,  discoursed  on  the  subject  after  the  fol- 
lowing fashion : 

"I  know  I  once  preached  the  doctrine  that 
the  people  of  a  territory  had  the  right  by 
the  passage  of  a  territorial  law,  to  establish 
or  exclude  slavery.  I  know  that  was  the 
doctrine  formerly  maintained  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  but  I  became  satisfied  that  we 
were  wrong.  If  I  own  a  horse  in  Kentucky 
I  am  at  liberty  to  take  that  horse  into  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  is  my  property.  The  case  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  my  nigger.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  protects  me  in 
the  enjoyment  of  my  property  anywhere  in 
the  Territories." 

Captain  Post  had  just  heard  Douglas' 
speeches  all  through  Central  and  Southern 
Illinois;  he  had  conversed  and  counselled 
■with  him  in  private.  He  understood  the 
position  of  his  master  fully.  He  knew  what 
his  opinions  for  that  latitude  were.  He  gave 
free  expression  to  them,  not  dreaming,  we 
presume,  that  Mr.  Douglas  would  seek  to 
convey  a  different  impression  in  another  part 
of  the  State. 

We  now  call  the  reader's  special  attention 
to  the  extract  which  we  have  copied  above 
from  the  Freeport  speech.  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  an  audacity  that  no  one  but  himself 
could  assume,  boldly  declares  that  he  has  as- 
serted "on  every  stump  in  Illinois  that  in 
(his)  opinion  the  people  of  a  territory  can, 
by  lawful  means,  exclude  slavery  before  it 
comes  in  as  a  State."  Now  we  assert  that 
Mr.  Douglas  has  not  declared  any  such  thing 
on  any  one  stump  in  the  State.  From  1854 
to  1857,  when  asked  for  his  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  he  was  often  asked,  he  invaria- 
bly referred  his  interrogator  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  an  answer;  since  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  of  that  party,  when  asked  for  his 
opinion,  his  answer  has  been  such  as  he  gave 
in  his  Chicago  speech — "I  respect  that  (the 
Dred  Scott)  decision;  I  bow  with  deference 
to  it."  We  ask  the  people  of  Illinois,  of 
every  party,  if  this  is  not  so.  And  if  it  is, 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  man  who  thus  im- 
pudently and  unblushingly  falsifies  his  own 
record  in  the  face  of  assembled  thousands? 

The  other  point  to  which  we  direct  atten- 
tion is,  that  while  Mr.  Douglas  sought  to 
impress  his  audience  with  the  belief  that  he 
repudiated  the  most  objectionable  feature  of 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  lie  in  reality  did  not 
commit  himself  against  it.     His  position  is, 


that  notwithstanding  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision carries  slavery  into  the  Territories, 
still  the  people  thereof  can  exclude  it  or 
admit  it  just  as  they  please,  for  the  reason 
that  slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour 
anywhere,  unless  supported  by  local  police 
regulations;  that  these  police  regulations 
can  only  be  furnished  by  the  local  legisla- 
ture; that  hence  a  people  who  do  not  desire 
slavery  in  their  Territory,  have  only  to  elect 
a  legislature  of  their  mind — and  the  federal 
constitution  and  that  "august  tribunal,"  the 
Supreme  Court,  are  nojwhere!  Mr.  Douglas 
was  once  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois;  he  still  claims  to  be  a  lawyer,  and 
boasts  of  being  deeply  learned  in  the  consti- 
tution. If  he  is  honest  in  this  exposition  of 
constitutional  law,  what  becomes  of  his 
claims  as  a  statesman  ?  If  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  practice  a  deception  upon  the  people 
as  to  his  real  sentiments,  his  claims  to  hon- 
esty and  truthfulness  are  still  less. 

Look  at  the  fallacy  of  the  position.  What 
local  police  regulations  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  slaves  ?  Mr.  Douglas  is  a 
slave  holder;  will  he,  in  his  next  speech, 
have  the  goodness  to  name  the  local  police 
regulations  by  which  he  holds  his  slaves  in 
Mississippi  ?  If  any  one  is  desirous  of  pro- 
voking his  rage  and  hearing  him  pour  out  his 
choicest  billingsgate,  let  him  propound  that 
question  to  Douglas  at  his  next  appointment. 
So  far  as  the  Territories  are  concerned,  the 
argument  of  Douglas  carries  its  refutation 
upon  its  face,  and  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case.  The  language  of  the  Court 
is: — 

"And  if  the  Constitution  recognizes  the 
right  of  property  of  the  master  in  a  slave, 
and  makes  no  distinction  between  that  des- 
cription of  property  and  other  property 
owned  by  a  citizen,  no  tribunal,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  whether 
LEGISLATIVE,  Executive,  or  Judicial, 
has  a  right  to  draw  such  a  distinction,  or 
DENY  to  it  the  benefit  of fh&  provisions  and 
guarantees  which  have  been prdirfdeo]  for  the 
protection  of  pr irate  property,  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Government* 

Here,  then,  if  "local  police  regulations"  arc 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  local 
Legislature  has  not  the  right  to  DENY  the 
benefit  of  the  provisions  and  guarantees 
which  have  been  provided  for  its  protection. 
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la  other  words,  tho  local  Legislature  is 
REQUIRED  to  furnish  the  necessary  police 
regulations.  But  suppose  it  refuse  and  ne- 
glect the  requirement,  what  then  ?  Is  the 
Federal  Government  powerless  to  protect 
private  rights  within  its  jurisdiction  ? 
Where  are  the  Governor,  the  IT.  S.  Marshal, 
the  United  States  Army,  and  what  their  busi- 
ness in  the  Territories,  if  it  be  not  to  pro- 
tect private  rights  and  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Constitution  "against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  local  government  ?"  Is 
Mr.  Douglas  a  knave,  or  does  he  consider 
the  people  of  Illinois  to  be  fools,  and 
so  believing,  insult  their  intelligence 
with  such  nonsense  as  all  this  talk  about 
"  local  police  regulations "  and  the  in- 
ability   of    the     Federal    Government    to 


enforce   the    guarantees    of    the   Constitu- 
tion? 

Here,  then,  is  Mr.  Douglas'  last  definition 
of  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territories 
to  govern  themselves.  Their  right  is  a  mere 
negation.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  have  sla- 
very, they  cannot  exclude  it,  for  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  is  in  the  way;  but  they  may 
refrain  from  passing  local  police  regulations 
for  its  protection !  That  is  all  there  is  of 
Popular  Sovereignty  left  by  his  own  admis- 
sion; and  even  that  can  avail  nothing,  since 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  declares  that  the  con- 
stitution guarantees  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  in  the  territories,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  and  is  compelled  to  en- 
force that  guarantee.  Said  we  not  truly,  that 
"the  little  dodder  is  cornered  and  caught?" 


WHAT  THE  SOUTHERN  PAPERS  SAY. 


THE  LOUISVILLE  JOURNAL  ON  DOUGLAS  AND  LINCOLN-OPINION  OF  THE 
HOME  ORGAN  OF  HENRY  CLAY. 


The  Louisville  Journal  has  received 
Douglas  Freeport  speech,  and  to  the  Sena- 
ator's  new  averment  that  slavery  may  be 
kept  out  of  the  Territories  by  the  refusal  of 
the  local  Legislatures  to  pass  laws  fur  its 
protection,  in  spite  of  the  authoritative  man- 
date of  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  thus  replies : 

Mr.  Lincoln,  though  doubtless  far  from 
approving  this  answer,  will  probably  deem  it 
more  satisfactory  than  Senator  Douglas' 
Southern  Democratic  friends  are  likely  to 
think  it.  We  ask  these  gentlemen,  plainly, 
what  they  do  think  of  it.  Is  it  good 
Southern  doctrine  ?  Is  it  good  law  ?  Is  it 
statesmanlike  ?  Is  it  even  in  conformity 
with  that  system  of  public  ethics  which  ob- 
tains among  nations  tolerably  civilized  ? 
Saying  nothing  of  historic  prestige — spawn 
of  Senator  Douglas'  own  brain  as  it  is — is  it 
comparable,  in  honesty,  or  dignity,  or  expe- 


diency or  any  other  quality  which  might 
palliate  or  redeem  a  grave  error,  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's position  on  the  same  question  ?  Most 
certainly  it  is  not.  A  more  silly,  disgusting 
exhibition  of  ignorance  and  duplicity  was 
never  made  by  a  man  of  respectable  preten- 
sions. According  to  Senator  Douglas,  the 
Territorial  Legislatures,  though  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  from  abolishing  slavery 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  may 
lawfully  abstain  from  enforcing  the  rights  of 
slaveholders,  and  so  extinguish  the  institu- 
tion by  voluntary  neglect.  In  other  words, 
Senator  Douglas  contends  that  the  Territo- 
rial Legislatures  may  lawfully  evade  the 
Constitution  by  deliberately  omitting  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  which  it  establishes.  He 
holds  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  may 
lawfully  abolish  slavery  indirectly,  though 
the  Constitution  forbids  them  to  abolish  or 
prohibit  it  directly.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  squatter  sovereignty  in  a  more  con- 
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temptible  .shape  than  this.  It  is  the  scur- 
viest possible  form  of  the  scurviest  of  all 
possible  heresies.  A  refinement,  nioredVer, 
is  added  to  the  enormity  of  the  fact  that  the 
Dred  Scott  Decision,  to  which  Senator  Doug- 
las constantly  parades  his  allegiance  express- 
ly precludes  the  whole  thing.  The  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  that  case  denies  the  right  of 
Territorial  Legislatures  to  refuse  protection 
to  slavery  as  distinctly  as  it  denies  their 
right  to  abolish  or  prohibit  it.  "And  if  the 
Constitution,"  says  the  Court,  "recognizes 
the  right  of  property  of  the  master  in  a 
slave,  and  makes  no  distinction  between 
that  description  of  property  and  other  pro- 
perty owned  by  a  citizen,  no  tribunal  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
whether  LEGISLATIVE,  Earcutice  or 
Judicial,  has  a  right  to  draw  such  a  dis- 
tinction, or  DENY  to  it  the  benefit  of  the 
provisions  and  guarantees  which  have 
been  provided  for  the  protection  of  pri- 
vate property  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Government."  The  doctrine  finds 
as  little  warrant  in  the  late  famous 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  in 
law  or  morals  or  the  dictates  of  a  fair 
and  wise  statesmanship.  It  has  no  ba- 
sis either  in  reason  or  authority.  It  is 
utterly  and  astoundingly  false.  No  friend 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South 
or  to  manly  public  dealing  can  or  will 
tolerate  it  for  an  instant.  It  is  a  most 
vile  and  miserable  and  unmitigable  here- 
sy. Senator  Douglas  in  publicly  espous- 
ing it,  goes  several  lengths  beyond  the 
most  intense  and  passionate  Republicans 
in  the  whole  North.  He  rushes  in  where 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  colleagues  gcorn  to 
tread. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  position  on  this  point  has 
the  merit  of  openness  if  not  justness.  In- 
deed, as  compared  with  that  of  his  adroit 
but  short  sighted  and  unscrupulous  antago- 
nist, it  possesses  merits  considerably  more 
substantial  than  simple  frankness.  While 
taking  sound  national  ground  on  every  other 
important  point  of  the  "vexed  question/' 
Mr.  Lincoln  avows  his  belief  "in  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
all  the  United  States  Territories." — We 
consider  this  an  error,  involving,  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  vevy  serious  injustice  to  the 
citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  serious  evil  regarded  in  itself. 
Yet  every  impartial  mind  must  perceive  and 


admit  that  it  is  the  pink  of  truth  and  justice 
compared  with  the  wretched  doctrine  an- 
nounced by  Senator  Douglas.  In  the  name 
of  common  sense  and  common  fairness,  if 
slavery  is  to  be  prohibited  or  abolished  in 
the  Territories  by  any  legislative  tribunal, 
let  it  be  done  by  one  in  which  the  nation  is 
represented,  and  not  by  one  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  first  stragglers  from 
some  overburdened  city  or  restless  border 
State  who  happen  to  squat  on  the  public  do- 
main. If  slavery  is  to  be  prohibited  in  the 
Territories  by  legislation  at  all,  let  it  be  done 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
by  the  first  handful  of  nomadic  settlers  in 
the  Territories  themselves. .  If  Ave  must  have 
any  sovereignty  in  the  case,  apart  from  the 
Constitution,  give  us  the  sovereignty  of  the 
American  people,  not  squatter  sovereignty 
in  its  most  detestable  and  unwarrantable 
shape.  Senator  Douglas,  as  we  have  seen, 
gives  us  the  latter — Mr.  Lincoln  the  former. 
Between  the  two,  no  intelligent,  discerning 
patriot  can  hesitate  a  moment.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's position,  aside  from  its  virtually  specu- 
lative cast,  is  infinitely  less  unfriendly  to  the 
constitutional  rights  and  just  interests  of  the 
South.  When,  furthermore,  we  reflect  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  pronounced  this 
identical  position  unconstitutional,  and  would 
infallibly  nullify  any  Congressional  legisla- 
tion in  pursuance  of  it,  the  practical  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Lincoln's  error  vanishes  into 
all  but  nothing.  It  becomes  a  harmless 
crochet,  a  political  dream.  But  if  it  were 
as  vital  as  it  is  lifeless,  it  would  be  immeas- 
urably less  pernicious  than  the  reckless  and 
shameless  heresy  of  Douglass.  It  would  be 
difficult,  in  fact,  to  imagine  a  doctrine  on  the 
subject  that  would  not  be.  Abolitionism  it- 
self as  respects  the  Territories,  has  never,  in 
its  highest  fury,  assumed  such  radical  ground 
as  Douglas  took  in  his  Frceport  speech. 
Garrison,  with  all  his  fanatical  and  demonia- 
cal hatred  of  slavery,  has  never  in  his  whole 
life  uttered  an  opinion  at  once  so  insulting 
and  injurious  to  the  South.  The.  force  of 
unscrupulous  Northern  demagogism  seenis 
spent  in  this  last  expedient  of  the  unscru- 
pulous little  demagogue  of  Illinois. 

This  is  a  Southern  view  of  the  matter  at 
issue;  but  it  is  out-spoken,  honest  and  signi- 
ficant of  more  to  follow.  The  Louisville 
Jonnud  concludes  its  lengthy  article  on  the 
Illinois  canvass  as  follows: 

We  can   hardly  be   mistaken  in  thinking 
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that  this  somewhat  unexpected  development 
will  strike  our  political  friends  in  Illinois  as 
something  more  than  significant.  We  shall 
be  mistaken  if  they  do  not  consider  it  deci- 
sive, and  promptly  throw  aside  whatever  im- 
perfect, half-formed  sympathies  with  Sena- 
tor Douglas  they  may  have  hitherto  enter- 
tained. Such  sympathies,  if  they  exist,  or 
have  existed,  must  now  be  curdled  into 
sourest  aversion  and  disgust. 


Union  of  the  Opposition. 
The  Baltimore  Patriot,  the  well  known 
organ  of  the  old  "Whigs  of  the  State  of  Ma- 
ryland, gives  its  strong  indorsement  of  a 
union  of  all  the  opposition  elements  of  the 
country,  in  order  tc  defeat  the  schemes  of 
the  corrupt  Douglas-Buchanan  Democracy. 
It  says: 

"Possessing  equally  with  every  other  citi- 
zen of  a  Southern  State  the  determination 
to  protect  the  institutions  of  the  South  from 
encroachment,  and  cherishing  in  common, 
all  the  sentiments  and  feelings  inherent  in 
every  true  inhabitant  of  a  slave  State,  we  see 
nothing  in  the  present  position  of  parties 
calculated  to  prevent  us  giving  a  cordial  and 


warm  support  to  a  union  of  all  the  conser- 
vative elements  of  the  country  in  opposition 
to  the  inglorious  and  demoralized  Democra- 
cy, which  now,  with  an  army  of  pharisites 
at  its  command,  affects  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  and,  at  the  expense  of 
its  laboi",  lavishes  millions  upon  its  votaries 
to  prolong  its  existence  and  the  perpetuity  of 
its  reign. 

"With  the  masses  it  has  already  become 
unpopular.  The  bungling  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  James  Buchanan,  its  extra- 
vagance, which  is  fast  establishing  a  national 
debt,  the  corruptions  whose  emanations  ap- 
pear to  proceed  from  its  advisers,  the  at- 
tempt by  the  mere  force  of  power  to  coerce 
the  inhabitants  of  what  will  soon  be  a  sove- 
reign State,  into  a  form  of  government  re- 
pugnant to  the  wishes  of  nine-tenths  of 
them;  these  and  other  reasons  are  sufficient 
to  create  a  feeling,  which,  in  1860,  will 
sweep  from  position  a  party  that  has  done 
more  to  mar  and  blemish  our  status  as  a  re- 
public than  any  other  which  has  existed  in 
our  midst  since  the  Revolution/' 

That's  the  talk.  The  Henry  Clay  Whigs 
of  Illinois  respond  "amen"  to  every  word 
of  it. 


Uw  § alitlml  ftovtl  of  $k\\\m\  J^.  §  m$U&. 


In  1849  Douglas  "canonized"  the  Missouri 
Compromise. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  had  an  origin 
akin  to  that  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  coDceived  in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternal 
affection,  and  calculated  to  remove  forever  the 
danger  which  seomed  to  threaten,  at  some  dis- 
tant day,  to  sever  the  social  hond  of  union. 
All  the  evidences  of  public  opinion,  at  that  day, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  this  Compromise  had 
became  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  as  a  sacred  thing,  which  no  ruthless 
hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough  to  disturb. 
Judge  Douglas'  speech  at  Springfield,  Oct.  2'id, 
1849. 

Douglas  defending  the  Missouri  Compromise 
in  185(>,  from  the  charge  of  being  an  ag- 
gression on  the  South. 

''The  next  in  the  series  of  aggressions  corn-, 
plained  of  by  the -Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
is  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  Missouri 
Compromise,  an  act  of  Northern  injustice,  de- 
signed to  deprive  the  South  of  her  due  share  of 
the  Territories  !  Why,  sir,  it  was  only  on  this 
very  day  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  de- 
spaired of  any  peaceable  adjustment  of  existing 
difficulties,  because  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line  could  not  be  extended  to  the  Pacific.  That 
measure  was  originally  adopted  in  the  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Missouri  by  the  union  of 
Northern  and  Southern  votes.  The  South  has 
always  professed  to  be  willing  to  abide  by  it, 
and  even  to  continue  it,  as  a  fair  and  honorable 
adjustment  of  a  vexed  and  difficult  question. — 
In  1845  it  was  adopted  in  the  resolutions  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  by  Southern  as  well 
as  Northern  votes,  without  the  slightest  com- 
plaint that  it  was  unfair  to  any  section  of  the 
country.  In  184G  it  received  the  support  of 
every  Southern  member  of  the  House  of  R,e"u:e- 
sentatives — Whig  and  Democrat — without  ex- 
ception, as  an  alternative  measure  to  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso.  And  again  in  1848  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Oregon  bill,  on  my  motion,  it  re- 
ceived the  vote,  if  I  recollect  right — and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  can  possibly  be  mistaken — of 
every  Southern  Senator,  Whig  and  Democrat, 
even  including  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
himself  [  Mr.  Calhoun.)  And  yet  wearenow  told 
that  this  is  only  second  to  the  ordinance  of 
1787  in  the  series  of  aggressions  on  the  South." 
[Douglas'  speech  in  Senate,  March  13,  1850 — 
Cong.  Globe,  Appendix,  vol.  22,  part  1,  page 
370. 


Douglas  in  1850;   on    "Prohibition"     and 
slaves  as  "Property ." 

"But  you  say  that  we  propose  to  prohibit 
bylaw  your  emigrating  to  the  territories  with 
your  property.  We  propose  no  such  thing. 
We  recognize  your  right  in  common  with  our 
own,  to  emigrate  to  the  territories  with  your 
property  and  there  hold  and  enjoy  it  in  subor- 
dination to  the  laws  you  may  find  in  force  in 
the  country.  Those  laws  in  some  respects, 
differ  from  our  own,  as  the  laws  of  the  various 
States  of  this  Union  vury,  on  some  points  from 
the  laws  of  each  other.  Some  species  of  prop* 
erty  are  excluded  by  law  in  most  of  the  States  as 
well  as  territories,  as  being  unwise,  immoral, 
OR  CONTRARY  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
SOUND  PUBLIC  POLICY.  For  instance,  the 
banker  is  prohibited  from  emigrating  to  Minr 
nesota,  Oregon  or  California,  with  his  bank. 
The  bank  may  be  property  by  the  laws  of  New 
York,  but  ceases  to  be  so  when  taken  into  a 
State  or  Territory,  where  banking  is  prohibited 
by  the  local  law.  So,  ardent  spirits,  whiskey, 
brandy,  all  the  intoxicating  drinks,  are  recog- 
nized and  protected  as  property  in  most  of  the 
States,  if  not  all  of  them;  but  no  citizen, 
whether  from  the  North  cr  South,  can  take  this 
species  of  property  with  him,  and  hold,  sell  or 
use  it  at  his  pleasure,  in  all  the  territories,  be- 
cause it  is  prohibited  by  the  local  law — in  Ore- 
gon by  the  statutes  of- the  Territory,  and  in  the 
Indian  country  by  the  acts  of  Congress.  NOR 
CAN  A  MAN  GO  THERE  AND  TAKE 
AND  HOLD  HIS  SLAVE  FOR  THE  SAME 
REASON.  These  laws,  and  many  others,  in- 
volving similar  principles,  are  directed  against 
no  section,  AND  IMPAIR  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
'NO  STATE  OF  THE  UNION.  They  are 
laws  against  the  introduction,  pale  and  use  ot 
specific  kinds  of  property,  whether  brought 
from  the  North  or  the  South,  or  from  foreign 
countries." — [Douglas'  speech  in  Senate,  March 
13,  1850— Cong.  Globe  Appendix,  Vol.22,  part 
1,  page  371. 

And  again : 

"  But,  sir,  I  do  not  hold  the  doctrine  that  to 
exclude  an}'  species  of  property  by  law  from 
any  Territory,  is  a  violation  of  any  right  to 
property.  Do  you  not  exclude  banks  from  most 
of  the  Territories?  Do  you  not  exclude  whis-1 
key  from  being  intioduced  into  large  portions 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States?  Do  you 
not  exclude  gambling  tables,  which  are  proper- 
ly recognized  as  such  in  the  States  where  they 
are  tolerated  ?      And  has  any  one  contended 
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that  the  exclusion  of  gambling  tables,  and  the 
exclusion  of  ardent  spirits  was  a  violation  of 
any  constitutional  privilege  or  right?  And 
yet  it  is  the  case  in  a  large  portion  of  the  ter«< 
ritory  of  the  United  States  ;  but  there  ,is  no 
outcry  against  that,  because  it  is  the  prohibi- 
tion of  a  specific  kind  of  property,  and  not  a 
prohibition  against  any  section  of  the  Union. 
Why,  sir,  our  laws  now  prevent  a  tavern  keeper 
from  going  into  some  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  and  taking  a  bar  with  him,  and 
using  and  selling  spirits  there.  The  law  also 
prohibits  certain  other  descriptions  of  business 
from  being  carried  on  in  the  Territories.  1  am 
not,  therefore,  prepared  to  say  that,  under  the 
constitution,  ice  have  not  the  poiver  to  pass  laws 
excluding  Negro  slavery  from  the  Teriilories. 
It  involves  toe  same  principles." — Speech  of 
Senator  Douglas,  June  3d,  1850— pages  1115 
and  1116,  vol.  2d,  Cong.  Globe,  '49  and  '50. 

Douglas  in  '50  on  the  "right  of  Prohibition." 
"The  territories  belong  to  the  United  States 
as  one  people,  one  nation,  and  are  to  be  dispose 
ed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  all,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Each 
State  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  has  a 
right  to  a  voice  in  forming  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the  Territories; 
but  the  different  sections — North,  South,  East 
and  West — have  no  such  right.  It  is  no  vio- 
lation of  South  een  rights  to  prohibit  slave- 
ry."— [Douglas'  speech  in  Senate,  March  13, 
1850.— Cong.  Globe  Appendix,  Vol.  22,  part  1, 
page  369. 

Douglas  in  1850  on  the  Constitutionality  of 
"Prohibition." 

"My  hands  are  tied  upon  one  isolated  point. 
(Instructed  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1849, 
to  vote  for  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Mexican 
territory.) 

A  Senator — Can  you  not  break  loose? 

MR.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  no  desire  to  break 
loose.  My  opinions  are  my  own  and  I  express 
them  freely.  My  votes  belong  to  those  who 
sent  me  here,  and  to  whom  I  am  responsible. 
I  have  never  differed  with  my  constituency 
during  seven  years  service  in  Congress,  except 
upon  one  solitary  question,  AND  EVEN  ON 
THAT.  I  HAVE  NO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
DIFFICULTIES,  and  have  previously  twice 
given  the  same  vote,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances; which  is  now  required  at  my  hands. 
I  have  no  desire,  therefore,  to  break  loose  from 
the  instruction." — [Douglas'  speech  in  Senate 
March  13, 1850— Cong.  Globe  Appendix,  Vol.* 
22,  part  1,  page  373. 

Douglas  in  1850  acknowledges  that  slavery 
is  prohibited  by  Mexican  law  in  Utah  and 
New  Mexico — the  only  Territories  organ- 
ized under  tlie  Compromise  measures  of 
1850. 
"Slavery,  then,  is  PROHIBITED  in  all  the 


country  acquired  from  Mexico,  by  a  funda- 
mental law — a  constitutional  provision,  adopted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  which 
must  continue  in  force  FOREVER,  unless  re- 
pealed by  competent  authority.  This  doctrine 
is  not  new  with  me,  nor  is  it  now  advanced  by 
me  for  the  first  time."— [Douglas'  speech  in 
1850,  in  Senate— Globe  Appendix,  Vol.  22, 
part  1,  page  372. 

Douglas  on  extending  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise Line  in  1850 — Six  months  after  the 
introduction  of  Clay's  Compromise  Reso- 
lution*, and  three  months  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "Omnibus  Bill." 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  being 
under  debate,  Mr.  Turney,  (of  Tenn.)  moved  to 
amend  the  same  by  extending  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  saying 
his  amendment  was  a  verbatum  copy  of  Doug- 
las' amendment  to  the  Oregon  Bill. 

Mr.  Douglas  said: 

"As  reference  has  been  made  to  me  as  the 
author  of  a  similar  amendment  in  1848,  to  the 
Oregon  Bill,  I  desire  only  to  state  that  1  was 
then  willing  to  adjust  the  whole  slavery  ques- 
tion on  that  line  and  those  terms;  and  if  the 
whole  acquired  territory  was  now  in  the  same 
condition  as  it  was  then  I  WOULD  NOW  VOTE 
FOR  IT.  AND  SHOULD  BE  GLAD  TO  SEE 
IT  ADOPTED.  But  since  then  California  has 
increased  her  population,  has  a  State  govern* 
ment  organized  and  I  cannot  consent  for  one  to 
destroy  that  State  government,  and  send  all 
back  or  that  such  a  line  as  this  shall  form  her 
southern  boundary.  For  that  reason  AND 
THAT  ALOIS  EI  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment.— Douglas  in  Senate  Aug.  6,  1850. — Con- 
gressional Globe  appendix,  vol.  22,  part  2,  page 
1510  Clay's  Compromise  Resolutions  were  in- 
troduced January  29th,  1850,  the  Omnibus  bill, 
May  8th,  1850. 

Douglas  in  1850  on  the  "ultimate  extinction 
of  Slavery." 

"I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
there  were  twelve  slaveholding  States,  and  of 
those  twelve,  six  of  them  have  since  abolished 
slavery.  This  fact  shows  that  the  cause  of 
freedom  has  steadily  and  firmly  advanced, 
while  slavery  has  receded  in  the  same  ratio. — 
We  all_look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
time  when  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  and  probably  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee,  loill  adopt  a  gradual  sys* 
tern  of  emancipation,  under  the  operation  of 
which  those  States  must  in  process  of  time 
become  free. 

And  again,  speaking  of  a  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  preserve  an 
"equilibrium"  in  point  of  numbers  between  free 
and  elave  states,  he  says: 

"Then  sir,  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
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South  Carolina  is  entirely  impracticable.  It  is 
also  inadmissablc,  if  practicable.  It  would 
revolutionize  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Government.  It  would  destroy  the  great 
principle  of  popular  equality  which  must 
necessarily  form  the  basis  of  all  free 
institutions.  IT  WOULD  BE  A  RETHO- 
GADE  MOVEMENT  IN  AN  AGE  OP 
PROGRESS,  THAT  WOULD  ASTONISH 
THE  WORLD.— Douglas'  Speech  in  Senate 
March  13,  1850— Congressional  Globe  Appen- 
dix, vol.  22,  part  1,  page  371. 

In  1851,  Douglas  resolves   never    to    make 
another  speech  on  the  slavery  question. 

In  Senate,  December  23d,  1851,  on  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  Compromise  measures  a 
"  finality/' 

Mr.  Douglas  said : 

"  At  the  close  of  the  long  session  which 
adopted  those  measures,  1  resolved  NEVER  to 
make  another  speech  iqjon  the  slavery  question  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  *  *         f  * 

"In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  have  determined  NEVER  to  make  another 
speech  upon  the  slavery  question;  and  I  will  now 
add  the  hope,  that  the  necessity  for  it  will  never 
exist.  I  am  heartily  tired  of- the  controversy, 
And  I  know  that  the  country  is  disgusted  with 
it.  In  regard  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Foote)  I  will  be  pardon- 
ed fur  saying  that  I  much  doubt  the  wisdom 
and  expediency  of  their  introduction.  *  *  * 
So  long  as  our  opponents  do  not  agitate  for  re- 
peal or  modification,  why  should  we  agitate 
for  any  purpose?  We  claim  that  the  compro- 
mise is  a  final  settlement.  Is  a  final  settlement 
open  to  discussion,  and  agitation,  and  contro- 
versy, by  its  friends?  What  manner  of  settle* 
ment  is  that  which  does  not  settle  the  difficulty 
and  quiet  the  disyuite  ?  Are  not  the  friends  of 
the  compromise  becoming  the  agitators,  and 
will  not  the  country  hold  us  responsible  for  that 
which  we  condemn  and  denounce  in  the  Aboli- 
tionists and  Free  soilers  ?  These  are  matters 
worthy  of  consideration.  Those  icho  preach 
peace  should  not  be  the  first  to  commence  and  rc» 
open  an  old  quarrel." — |  Cong.  Globe  appendix, 
1851-2,  pagos  05  and  08. 
N't  t  tonal  Ihiito'ittdr  l^affurm  of  1852,  on 

the  Slavery  Question }  tr/iich  Jknujlas  slip- 

ported  and  vndofs&d: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will 
resist  all  attempts  at  renewing,  in  Congress  or 
out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question 
UNDER  WHATEVER  SHAPE  OR  COLOR 
Til E  ATTEMPT  MAY  BE  MADE."— [Res- 
olution of  the  National  Democratic  PI  itform  of 
1852. 


THE  THREE  NEBRASKA  BILLS. 

To  understand  how  "ruthlessly"  Mr.  Douglas  reopened 
tho  present  slavery  agitation,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that 


he  himself  introduced  three  "Nebraska  Bills"  into  the  Se- 
nate, and  that  in  his  third  bill  he.  for  the  first  time,  hinted 
at  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

THE    FIRST   NEBRASKA  BILL. 

On  the  Kth  day  of  Februarys  Al  D.  3853,  Senator  Douglas, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  reported  to  the 
Senate  his  first  ''Act  to  Organize  tho  Territory  of  Nebras- 
ka." Thi»  Act  conta  ned  no  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. 

The  following  speech,  on  this  first  Dill  reported  by  Doug- 
las, made  by  Atchison  of  Missouri,  In  the  Senate,  on  the  3d 
day  of  March,  2853.  Bnowa  that  there  was  not  only  no  repeal 
in  the  Bill,  but  not  even  a  hope  or  thought  of  such  a  repeal 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  ultra  Southerners: 

"NEBRASKA    TERRITORY. 

March  3d.  1853. — Tho  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  take  up  tho  Bill  to  Organize  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  A'rcnisoN— (Mr.  Toote  in  the  Chair) — I  did  not  expect 
opposition  to  this  measure  from  tho  quarter  from  which  it 
conies — from  Texas  and  from  Mississippi.  I  had  thought 
that  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Iowa,  were  more  particularly 
interested  in  this  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  state  to  the  Senate  the  views 
which  induced  me  to  opp.ose  this  proposition  in  the  early 
part  of  the  session. 

I  had  two  objections  to  it.  One  was  that  the  Indian  title 
in  that  Territory  had  net  been  extinguished,  or  at  least  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  bad  been.  Another  was  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Slavery 
Restriction.  It  was  my  opinion  at  that  time — and  I  am  not 
now  very  clear  on  that  subject — that  the  law  of  Congress, 
when  the  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  the  Territory  of  I  ouisiana  north  of  30 
deg.  30  miu.,  would  be  enforced  in  that  Territory  unless  it 
was  specially  rescinded;  and,  whethor  that  law  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  of- the  United  States  or  not, 
it  would  do  its  work,  and  that  work  would  be  to  preclude 
slave  holders  from  going  into  that  Territory.  But  when  I 
came  to  look  into  that  question,  1  found  that  there  was  no 
prospect,  no  hope  of  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  that  Territory.  Now,  sir,  I  am  fieeto 
admit  that  at  this  moment,  at  this  hour,  and  for  all  time 
to  come.  I  should  oppose  the  organization  or  the  settlement 
of  that  Territory  unless  my  constituents  and  the  consti- 
tuents of  tho  whol»  South,  of  the  slave  States  of  the  Union, 
could  go  into  it  upon  the  same  footing,  with  equal  rights  and 
equal  privileges,  carrying  that  species  of  property  with  them 
as  other  people  of  this  Union.  Yes.  sir.  I  acknowledge  that 
that  would  have  governed  me,  hut  1  have  no  hope  that  the  re- 
striction will  ever  berepealed. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  first  great  error 
committed  in  the  political  history  of  this  country  was  thu 
Ordinance  of  1787,  rendering  the  Northwest  Territory  free 
territory.  The  next  great  error  was  tho  Missouri  Conipro 
mlse.  But  they  are  both  irremediable.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  them,  ll'e  must  submit  t'i  them.  J  am  prepared  to  do  it. 
It  is  evident  that  tme  Missouri  Compromise  cannot  be 
rbpealed.  So  far  as  that  question  is  concerned  we  might  as 
well  agree  to  the  admission  of  this  Territory  now  as  next 
year,  or  fiva  or  ten  years  houce." — [Cong.  Globe,  Session 
1852-53,  page  1113. 

THE  SECOND  NEBRASKA  BILL. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1854,,Douglas  as  Chairman  of  tho 
Commit teo  on  Territorial,  reported  to  tho  Senate  his  second 
Nebraska  Bill  (the  fir  t  having  failed  for  want  of  time,  dur- 
ing tbe  former  session.)  This  second  Act,  like  the  first,  con- 
tained no  repeai,  and  was  accouipauied  by  tho  following  re- 
port from  Mr.  Douglas: 

DOUGLAS  REPORT  IN  SENATE,  JAN.  4,   1854 

'•Your  Committee  do  not  feel  themselves  railed  upon  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  those  controverted  questions. 
Ihey  involve  the  fame  grave  Issues  which  produced  the  agi- 
tation, the  sectional  strife  and  the  fearful  struggle  of  1S50. 
As  Congress  deemed  it  wise  and  prudent  to  refrain  from  de- 
ciding the  matters  in  controversy  then,  either  by  affirming 
i  i  i  ipealing  the  Mexican  laws,  or  by  an  net  declaratory  of 
the  true  intent  of  the  Constitution  and  the  extent  of  tho 
protection  afforded  by  it  to  slave  property  In  the  Territories, 
go  TOVR  COMMITTEE  A-RE  St)T  VI! El'ARED  NOW 
TO  SECOMMJ&NB  A  DEPARTURE  from  tho  course  pur- 
sued on  that  memorable  occasion,  EITHER  BY  AFFIRM- 
ING OR  REPEALING  THE  EIGHTH  .SECTION  OF 
THE  MISSOURI  ACT,  or  by  any  Act  declaratory  of  tho 
meaning  of  tho  Constitution  in  rospectto  the  legal  points  in 
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dispute."— [Douglas'  Report  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  in  Senate,  Jauuary  4th.  1864. 

Til  10  THIRD  NKRRASKA  BILL. 

Up  to  this  time  we  see  that  llflr. Douglas  had  kept  the  Afis- 
BOui^Dompiomise  "sacred.'?'  But  now  a  miraculous  change 
comes  o'ei  thu  spirit  of  bia  dream,  «nd  on  the  23d  day  of 
January,  A.  1>  1854,  (only  ID  days  alter  his  former  report) 
he  brings  in  bis  third  Nebraska  Bill,  in  the  shape  of  a  sub- 
stituto  lor  his  former  report,  dividing-  the  Territory  o) 
kainto  two  Territories  (Kansas  and  Nebraska)  and  repealing 
the  A/isaouri  Compri 

Senator  Acliison  accounts  for  '  the  mUk   ib  the  cm-ianuf," 
and  explains  how  and  why  Doualas  repealed  the 
oUmoing  is  a  report  of  his  speech 
on  Cit.v,'  in  Kansas,  in  September,  1804,  as  reported 
in  the  "  Luminaiy:" 

'"For  myself  I  am  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  and  I  would  Sacrifice  every  thins:  but  my  hope  of 
Heavan  to  advance  her  welfare,  He  thought  the  J/iesouri 
Compromise  ought  to  be  repealed;  lie  had  pledged  himself  in 
his  public  addresses  to  vote  for  no  territorial  organization 
■that  would  not  virtually  annul  it:  and  with  this  feeling  in 
his  heart,  be  desired  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the.fenate  Com- 
n  Tsiri Unies,  whea  a  bill  was  introduced. 

With  this  object  in  view,  ho  had  a  private  interview  with 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  informed  him  of  what  he  desired — the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  for  Nebraska,  like  what  he  had  promised 
to  vo to  for  and  that  he  would  like  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  in  order  to  introduce  such  a  mea- 
sure: and,  if  he  could  get  that  position  he  would  immediately 
resign  as  President  of  the  Senate  Judge  Dougias  requested 
twenty-four  hours  to  consider  the  matter, and  if,  at'the  expi- 
ration of  that  time,  he  could  not  introduce  such  a  bill  nshe 
(Mr.  Atchison)  proposed,  which  would  at  the  same  time  ac- 
cord with  his  own  sense  of  justice  to  the  South,  he  would  re- 
sign as  Chaii  man  of  the  Territorial  Committee  in  Democratic 
caucus,  and  exert  his  influence  to  get  him  (Atchison)  ap- 
pointed At  the  expiration  of  the  given  time,  Senator  Doug- 
las signified  his  intention  to  introduce  such  a  bill  as  had  been 
spoken  of." 

DOUGLAS  VOTES  AGAINST  POPULAR   SOVER- 
EIGNTY— THE  CHASE  AMENDMENT. 

'■•Mr  .CI, use — I  deiire  to  submit  an  amendment,  to  insert 
immediately  after  the  words — ('subject  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  UiPtfcd  States.')  which  have  been  iuierted,  the  following: 

Un''*f  which  the  people  of  the  Territory  through  their  ap- 
propriate representatives,  may  if  they  see  tit,  PKOHI  BIT  THE 
EXISTENCE  OF  SLAVERY  THEREIN."— [Cong.  Globe, 
1854— page  421. 

This  amendment  to  the  Nebraska  Bill  was  offered  in  the 
Senate  on  the  loth  of  February,  1854;  and  after  due  discus- 
sion Was,  on  the  2d  of  -I/arch  following,  rejected  The  vote 
stood — yeas  10;  nays  30.    DOUGLAS.  Toting  against  it. 

DOUGLAS  VOTES  AGAINST  POPULAR 
SOVEREIGNTY. 

Trumbull's  amendment — in  Senate,  July  2d,  1856: 
'•And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  provision  of  the  'Act 
to  organize  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,'  which 
declares  it  to  be  'the  true  intent  and  meaning'  of  said  Act 
'not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to 
exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  per- 
fectly free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in 
t*~eir  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,'  was  intended  to  and  does  confer  upon  or  leave  to 
the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  full  power  at  any  time, 
through  its  Territorial  Legislature,  to  exclude  slavery  from 
said  Territory  or  to  recognize  and  regulate  it  therein." 

The  vote  stood— yeas  11;  nays  04.  DOUGLAS  voting  in  the 
negative. 

DOUGLAS  DEFENDS  THE  BORDER  RUFFIANS. 

"The  natural  consequence  was  that  immediate  steps  were 
taken  by  the  people  of  the  Western  Counties  of  Missouri  to 
stimulate,  organize  and  carry  into  effect  a  system  of  emigra- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  counteracting  the  effects 
and  protecting  themselves  and  their  domestic  institutions 
from  the  consequences  of  that  Company's  operations  The 
material  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  rival  and  con- 
flicting movements  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  one  had  its 
origin  in  an  AOGKESSIi'E  and  the  other  in  a  DEFENSIVE 
policy." — [Douglas'  Report  to  the  Senate,  March  12, 1856— 
page  9. 


DOUGLAS  DECLARES  THE  BOGUS  KANSAS 
LKC1SLATURE   AND    ITS    BOGUS    LAWS  TO 

KE  LEGAL. 

"So  far  as  the  question  involves  TJJE  LEGALITY  OF 
Tlli-:  KANSAS  LEGISLATURE,  AM)  Tin:  VALIDITY 
OB  ITS  ACTS,  it  is  entirely 'immaterial  whether  we  adopt 
the  reasoning  and  concl  i  v  re- 

ports, for  each  provasthat  THE  LEGI  E  WAS  LE- 

GALLY AND  DULY  CONSTITUTED,?— Douglas'  Report  to 
the  Senate,  jl'such  12,  1856 — page  15. 

DOUGLAS  L!.'"'I.ALM-:S  THE  PEOPLE  OF  KAN- 
SAS    MUST  BE    "SURDUED"  INTO    SUBMIS- 

,   TO  THE  BOGUS  LAW.-. 

"The  minority  report  advocates   foreign  interference;  wo 
m   and    non-interferonce.    JVja  are 
to  meet  the  issue;  and  there  will  be  no  dodging.    Wo    v 
intend  to  no-  t  it  boldlyi  TO  REQUIRE  SUBMISSION  TO 
T1IM   LAWS  AND   TO  THU   CON8TITOTED  AUl'llORl- 
TIE    :  TO  REDUCE  TO  WHO  RE- 

SIST THEVL  AND  TO  PUNISH  REBELLION  AND 
TREASON!  I  am  glad  that  a  defiant  spirit  is  exhibited 
here;  we  accept  the  issue/' — [Douglas  Speech  in  Secatc, 
March  12th,  1856;  see  Daily  Congressional  Globe,  March  13, 
]  156,  3tl iumn  of  2d  page. 

••In  this  connection  your  Committee  feel  sincere  satisfac- 
tion in  commending  the  menaces  and  proclamation  of  the 
President,  in  which  we  have* the  gratifying  assurance  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  laws  will  be  maintained;  that  rebellion 
will   be   cru«!icd:       *      *  that  the   federal   and  local 

laws  will  be  vindicated  against  all  attempts  of  organized  re- 
sistance."— [Douglas  Report  to  the  Senate,  .1/arch  12,  1856 — 
page  40. 

DOUGLAS  RECOMMENDS  THE  APPROPRIA- 
TION OF  MONEY"   TO  ENFORCE   THE   BOGUS 

LAWS. 

'T  recommend  aleo  that  a  special  appropriation  he  made  to 
defray  any  expense  which  may  became  requisite  IN  THE 
EXECUTION  >iF  THE  LAWS,  or  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic order  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas." — [President  l'iercc's 
Special  Kansas  Message. 

"In  compliance  with  the  other  (the  above)  recommenda- 
tion, your  committee  propose  to  offer  to  the  Approptiation 
Bill  an  amendment  appropriating  such  sum  as  shall  be 
found  necessary  by  the  estimates  t->  be  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated  in  the  recommendation  of  the  President." — 
[Douglas'  Report  to  the  Senate,  March  12,  1S5G — page  41. 

SENATOR  TOOMBS  TELLS  HOW,  WHEN  AND 
WHERE  DOUGLAS  STRUCK  THE  SUBMIS- 
SION CLAUSE    OUT  OF  THE  TOOMBS    BILL. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  ISth  day  of  March 
last.  Senator  Toombs  made  a  speech,  reported  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Globe  of  the  last  session,  and  on 
page  127.  speaking  of  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced,  he 
uses  the  following  remarkable  language: 

'■The  first  twelve  section*  provided  the  machinery  for  exe- 
cuting the  (Toombs)  bill,  so  that  there  should  be  no  dispute 
as  to  its  fairness. 

The  other  sections  containing  only  the  formal  parts  of  the 
bill  incident  to  every  enabling  act,  I  cut  them  off  with  my 
scissors  from  a  priuted  bill  before  me.  The  first  twelve  sec- 
tions are  in  my  own  writins.  In  the  thirteenth  section,  un- 
dt-r  the  usual  clause,  stating  that  the  following  shall  be  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  admission,  THERE  WERE 
WORDS  REQUIRING  A  SUBMISSION  OF  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION TO  THH  PEOPLE.    That  I  did  not  observe. 

When  tho  bill  came  up  for  consideration  between  some 
gentlemen  of  ttie  Committee  and  myself, there  being  no  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  for  a  second  election  ;  there  being  no  safe- 
guards for  such  a  popular  election;  the  bill  being  incon- 
gruous as  to  that  purpose,  I  suggested  the  striking  out  of  this 
clause.  It  was  done  as  the  report  shows.  It  Laving  got 
there  by  accident,  as  it  was  stricken  out  at  my  suggestion,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Tho  principles  upon  which  that  mea- 
sure was  based  were  these:  first,  that  all  the  legal  voters  of 
the  Territory  should  have  a  fair  opportunity,  free  from  force 
or  fraud,  to  elect  a  convention  and  to  make  a  constitution; 
AND  THEN  TnAT  THEY  SHOULD  COME  INTO  THE 
UNION,  UNDER  THAT  CONSTITUTION,  WITHOUT  RE- 
FERRING BITHER  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO  THE  PEO- 
PLE, OR  THE  QUESTION  OF  ADMISSION  AGAIN  TO 
CONGRESS." 
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DOUGLAS     ENDORSES     TIIE     LECOMPTON    BLBCTION    AND 
CONVENTION. 

"Kansas  is  about  to  speak  for  herself  through  her  dele- 
gates assembled  in  convention  to  form  a  constitution,  prepa- 
ratory to  her  admission  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States.  Peace  and  prosperity  now  prevail 
throughout  her  borders.  The  law  under  which  her  delegates 
are  to  be  elected  is  believed  to  be  just  and  fair  in  all  its  ob- 
jects and  provisions.  *  *  *  If  any  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  acting  under  the  advice  of  political  leaders  in 
distant  States,  shall  choose  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
polls,  and  withhold  their  votes,  with  a  view  of  leaving  the 
Free  State  Democrats  in  a  minority,  and  thus  securing  a  pro- 
slavery  constitution  iu  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  living  under  it,  let  the  responsibility  rest  on 
those  who,  for  partisan  purposes, will  sacrifice  the  principles 
they  profess  to  cherish  and  promote."— [Douglas'  Spring- 
fieldGrand  Jury  Speech,  June  12th,  1S57. 
DOUGLAS  ON  THE  ADMISSION  OF  UTAH  WITn  POLYGAMY, 

"The  Territory  of  Utah  was  organized  under  one  of  the 
acts  known  as  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850.  on  the  sup- 
position that  tho  inhabitants  were  American  citizens,  own- 
ing aud  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
consequently  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  self  government 
while  a  Territory,  and  to  admission  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States  so  soon  as  they  shall 
number  the  requisite  population.  It  was  conceded  on  all 
hands,  and  by  all  parties,  that  the  peculiarities  of  their  reli- 
gious faith  arid  ceiemonies  interposed  no  valid  and  constitu- 
tional objection  to  their  reception  into  the  Union,  iu  con- 
formity with  the  Federal  Constitution,  so  long  as  they  were 
in  all  othet  respects  entitled  to  admission."— [Douglas' 
Springfield  Graud  .Jury  Speech,  June  12th,  1857. 
DOUGLAS  SAYS  SLAVERY  IS  A  CIVILIZED  AND  CHRISTIAN 
INSTITUTION. 

"At  that  day  the  negro  was  looked  upon  as  a  being  of  an 
inferior  race.  All  history  had  proved  that  in  no  part  of  the 
world,  or  the  world's  history,  had  the  negro  ever  shown 
himself  capable  of  self-government,  and  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  founders  of  this  government  to  violate  that 
great  law  of  God  which  made  the  distinction  between  the 
white  aud  the  black  man.  That  cfislinctieto  is  plain  and  pal- 
pallc,  and  it  has  been  the  rule  of  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity Vie  vjorld  over,  that  whenever  any  one  man  or  set  of  men 
■were  incapable  of  taking  are  of  themselves,  they  should  con- 
sent to  be' governed  by  those  who  are  capable  of  managing 
their  affairs  for  them."— {Douglas'  Springfield  Grand  Jury 
Speech.  June  12th,  1857,  as  published  in  the  Missouri  Re- 
publican of  June  18th,  1857. 

DOUGLAS  SAYS    POPULAR    SOVEREIGNTY    IS  A  JUDICIAL 
QUESTION. 

''He  (Trumbuir/.tried  the  other  day,  as  these  associated  with 
him  on  the  stump  used  to  do  two  years  ago,  and  l»st  year,  to 
ascertain  what  were  mv  opinions  on  this  point  in  the  Ne- 
braska Bill.  I  TOLD  THEM  IT  WAS  A  JUDICIAL  QUES- 
TION. *  *  *  My  answer  then  was  and  now  is, 
THAT  IF  THE  CONSTITUTION  CAKH1KS  SLAVERY 
THERE  LET  IT  GO,  AND  NO  POWER  ON  EARTH  CAN 
TAKE  IT  AWAY;  but  if  tho  Constitution  does  not  carry  it 
there,  no  power  but  the  people  can  carry  it  there.  Whatever 
may  be  the  true  decisi  n  of  that contitutional  point,  it  would 
not  have  affected  my  vote  for  or  against  the  Nebraska  Bill. 
I  should  have  supported  it  just  as  readily  if  I  thought  the  de- 
cision would  be  one  way  as  the  other.  If  my  colb-agae  will 
examine  my  speeches,  he  will  find  that  declaration.  He  will 
also  find  that  I  stated  I  would  not  discuss  this  LBQAL 
QUESTION,  for  by  the  Bill  we  referred  it  to  the  Courts." — 
[Douglas'  Speech  in  Senate,  July  2d,  185C — Appendix  to 
Cong.  Globe,  page  797. 

HOW    THE  COURT    DECIDED  THE  QUESTION.        THE  DRED 
SCOTT  DECISION    ON  SLAVERY. 

"The  only  two  provisions  which  point  to  them,  (slaves.) 
and  include  them,  treat  Hum  as  property,  AKD  MAKE  IT 


THE  DUTY  OF  GOVERNMENT  TO  PROTECT  IT;  no  oth- 
er power  in  relation  to  this  race,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution."— f  Dred  Scott  Decision,  opinion  of  the  court,  page 
425,  Howard's  Report 

"The  Territory  being  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  citizens  both  enter  it  under  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution,  with  their  respective  rights  defined  <md 
marked  out:  and  the  Federal  Government  can  exercise  no 
power  over  his  person  or  property,  bejond  what  that  instru- 
ment confers,  nor  lawfully  deny  any  right  which  it  has  re- 
served. *****  *  * 

The  powers  over  person  and  property  of  which  we  speak 
are  not  only  not  granted  to  Congress,  but  are  in  express  terms 
denied,  and  tbey  are  forbidden  to  exercise  thorn.  And  this 
prohibition  is  not  confined  to  the  States,  but  the  words  are 
general,  and  extend  to  the  whole  territory  over  which  the 
Constitution  gives  it  power  to  legislate,  including  those  por- 
tions of  it  remaining  under  Territorial  Govemmtnt,  as  well 
as  that  covered  by  States.  It  is  a  total  absence  of  power 
everywhere  within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  and 
places  the  citizens  of  a  Territory  so  far  as  these  rights  are 
concerned,  on  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of  the  States, 
and  guards  them  as  firmly  and  plain];  against  any  inroads 
which  the  general  government  might  attempt  under  the  plea 
of  implied  or  incidental  powers.  And  if  Congress  itself  can- 
not do  this — If  it  is  beyond  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government — it  will  be  admitted,  we  presume,  that  it 
could  not  authorize  a  territorial  Government  to  exercise 
them. 

*  *  *  And  >f  the  Constitution  recognizes  the 
right  of  property  of  the  master  in  a  slave,  and  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  that  description  of  property  and  other  pro- 
perty owned  by  a  citizen,  no  tribunal,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  "United  States,  whether  LEGISLATIVE,  Ex- 
ecutive or'judicial.  has  a  right  to  draw  such  a  distinction,  or 
DENY  to  it  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  and  guarantees 
which  have  been  provided  for  the  protection  of  private  pro- 
perty against  the  encroachments  of  the  Government." — 
[Dred  Bcott  Decision,  opinion  of  the  court,  pages  449,  450  and 
451,  Howard's  report. 

DOUGLAS    ENDORSES     AND    SUSTAINS    THE     DRED     SCOTT 

DECISION. 

The  character  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  associate  judges 
who  concurred  with  him  require  no  eulogy- no  vindication 
from  me.  They  are  endetred  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  their  eminent  public  services — venerated  for  their 
great  learning,  wisdom  and  experience — and  beloved  for  the 
spotless  purity  of  their  characters  and  th?ir  exemplary  lives 
The  pokouous  shafts  of  partisan  malice  will  fall  hAPqless 
at  their  feet,  while  their  judicial  decisions  will  6tand  'In  all 
future  time,  a  proud  mouument.  to  their  greatness,  thead- 
miration  of  the  good  and  wise,  and  a  rebuke  to  the  partisans 
of  faction  and  lawless  violence. 

*  *  *  The  Court  did  not  attempt  to  avoid  responsibility 
by  disposing  of  the  case  upon  technical  points  without  touch- 
ing the  merits,  nor  did  tbey  go  out  of  their  way  to  decide 
questions  not  properly  before  them  and  directly  presented 
by  the  record  Like  honest  and  conscientious  judges,  as 
they  are,  they  met  and  decided  each  point  as  it  arose,  and 
faithfully  performed  their  whole  duty  and  nothing  but  their 
duty  to  the  country  by  determining  all  the  questions  in  the 
case,  and  nothing  but  vrhat  was  essential  to  the  decision  of 
tho  case  upon  its  merits. — [Douglas'  Springfield  Grand  Jrury 
Speech,  Juno  12th  1857. 

'•When  the  decision  is  made,  my  private  opinion,  your 
opinion,  all  other  opinions  must  yi<  Id  tj  the  majesty  of 
that  authoritative  adjudication.  *  *  *  *  I  shall  respect 
the  decisious  of  that  august  tribunal.  I  shall  always  bow  in 
deference  to  them.  *  *  *  *  I  will  sustain  the  judicial 
tribunals  and  constituted  authorities  on  all  matters  within 
the  halo  of  thoir  jurisdiction  as  defined  by  tho  constitution." 
[Douglas'  Speech  at  Chicago,  July  9th  1858. 

DOUGLAS   "DON'T    CARK." 
"It  is  none  of  my  business  which  way  the  sljverv   clause 
(in  Kansas)  is  decided.    I  CARE  NOT  WHETHER  IT  13 
VOTED  DOWN  OR  VOTED  UP.— [Douglas'   speech  in  Ben- 
ate,  December  9th,  1857,  Congressional  Globe,  part  1,  page  18. 
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Lincoln  on  the  ''Equality"  of  the  Races. 

We  present  the  followingoxtract  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech 
at  Charleston  oo  itie  18th  of  September,  as  a  sufficient  reply 
to  the  silly  twaddle  of  the  Douglasites  about  his  favoring  the 
doctrine  of  negro  equality : 

While  I  was  at  the  hotel  to-day  an  elder!)  gentleman  called 
upon  me  toknow  whether  I  was  really  In  favor  of  producing 
a  perfect  equality  between  the  negroes  and  white  people. 
(Great  laughter.]  While  I  had  not  proposed  to  myself  on 
this  occasion  t  i  say  much  on  that  sunjecl  yet  as  the  question 
was  asked  me,  1  though)  1  would  occnpj  perhaps  fire  rain- 
ates  in  saying  something  in  regard  to  it.  I  will  say  then 
that  I  am  not,  noreverhave  been  in  favoi  of  bringing  about 
in  any  way  the  BOCial  and  political  l  qualltj  of  the  white  and 
black  races  [applause]— that  I  am  not  nor  ever  have  been  in 
favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  negroes,  inir.il  qualifying 
them  to  holdoffiee,  nor  to  intermarry  with  white  people,  -ud 
I  will  say  in  a  dition  to  thistbatthere  isanhysic  .1  difference 
between  the  white  and  black  races  which  I  believe  will  for 
ever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  on  terms  of  stciai 
and  political  equality.  Ahd  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  ho 
live,  while  they  do  i  'main  together,  there  must  !"■  the  poet- 
tion  of  superior  and  interior.  I.  as  ranch  a^  any  other  m  u, 
am  in  favor  of  having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the 
white  race  I  say,  upon  the  occasion,  I  do  not  pore  ivi  thatbe- 
canjie  th<-  u  bite  man  la  to  have  the  supei  i  i  |xwtion  the  black 
should  be  denied  everything.  1  do  not  understand  tlial  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  a  negro  woman  for  a  slav.-,  1  must  u 
sarflv  want  her  a  wife.  I  laughter]    My  under, 

stauding  is  that  1  can  just  ht  her  alone.  1  am  now  in  my 
fiftieth  year,  and  1  certainly  never  had  a  black  woman  fot 
either  a  slave  or  a  wife.  So  it  seems  tome  quite  possibii  for 
us  to  get  along  without  making  either  slaves  or  wives  oi  ne- 
groes I  will  add  to  this  that!  have  never  seen,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, a  man.  woman  Oi  child  who  wa-  in  favor  of  pi'  dncing 
a  perfect  equality,  social  »nd  political,  between  negruesand 
white  men.  1  recollect  oi  but  one  distinguished  instance 
tliwt  I  ever  heard  of  so  frequent! J  as  to  be  entirely  satisfied 
of  its  en  n<  tn. ss — and  that  is  the  case  of  Judge  Douglas' old 
friend,  Kichard  tu.4phn*0B.    I  Laughter  aud  cluters  ]     I     ill 

also  add  to  tfie  few  remarks  I  have  made,  it'  r  1  am    lii  1  _ 
to  enter  at  large  upon  this  subject. ,  that  I  have  never  bad  the 
least  apprehension  that  1  or  my  friends  would  merr)  acgrvts 
If  there  wa-  no  law  to  keep  them  from  it.  (laughter)  but  as 
Judge  Douglaa  and  his  friends  seem  to  be  iu  great  apprehen- 
sion that  they  might,  if  there  were  no  law  to  keep  them  from 
It,  (roars  of  laughter)  I  give  htm  the  most  solemn  plcdgi 
1  will,  to  the  very  last,  stand  bj  the  law  3f  this  state,  which 
forbidsthe  marrying  of  white  | pie  with  negroes.    (Contin- 
ued laughter  and  applause.)    I  will  add  one  further  word, 
which  is  this,  that  1   do  not  understand  there  is  any  place 
where  an  alteration  oi  the  so<  ial  aud  political  n  lations  ..i  the 
negro  and  the  white  man  can  l>  a  changed  excep   in  tl  f  State 
Legislator) — not  in  the  Congress  of  tho  United  Sta 
I  do  not  really  appreheud  th'   approach  of  any  soch  my-df. 
and  as  Judge  Douglas  seem»  to  be  in  cons  tan  I    horror  that 
ansae  such  danger  is   rapidly  approaching.  /  i  << 
best  means  to  prevent  U,tiutttlie  Judge  fc  kepi  at  horn 

ed  in  the  Mate  Legislature  to  fight  .    (Uproar!- 

ous  laughter  Hiid  applause  )  *  * 

Judge  Douglas  bas  Baid  to  you  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
tret  me  an  answer  to  thequestton  whether  I  am  in  favoi  of 
negro  citizenship.  S'n  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Judge  n  \.  i  asked 
me  thequestiou  before.  (Applause.)  He  shall  have  no  occa 
simi  to  ever  ask  it  again,  for  I  tell  him  verj  frankly  that  1 
am  not  in  favo.  .of  negro  citizenship.  (Renewed  ap]  ■ 
Tbis  furnishes  nie  an  occasion  for  haying  a  few  \  ordaupon 
the  subject  I  mentioned  iu  a  certajn  speech  ol  mine  which 
hUS  b-'.  ii  prin  ted.  thai  the  ,s-.pi  eiue  I  en  i  t  I  a  I  d<  elded  that  a 

upgro  could  not  possibly  be  made  a  citizen,  and  without  say- 
ing what  was  my  ground  of  complaint  iu  regard  to  that,  oi 

whether  I  had  any  ground  of  coinplaini.  .In  Ige  Douglas  Inn, 
iroui 'hat  thing  manufactured  nearly  every  thiug  that  he 
ever  rays  about  my  disposition  to  produce  an  equality  »'e 
tw.M'ii   the  negroes    and  white  people,  id  up 

pl  in-e  i     II  ;,ny  one  « ji|  read  my  speech,  be  will  lind  1 
tioned   that  as  one  of  the  p  .ints  decldi  d  in  thl   C    Ul  SO  of  the 

Supreme  Court  npini  <"-  but  I  did  not  state  whit  objet  lion  I 
had  to  it  Rut  Judge  Douglas  tells  the  people  what  my  ob- 
jection was whenl  did  not  tell  them  myself.  (Loud  applause 
and  laughter  i  Now  my  opinion  Is  thai  the  different  states 
have  the  power  to  make  a  negro  n  citizen  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  it  they  choosv.  The  Bred 
decision  decides  that  they  hnve  not  the  power.  If  t ho  Stats 
of  Illinois  bad  the  power  1  *ln  old  be  opposed  to  tin.*  >  xerciaa 
ofit.     (Cries  of  "g I,  good,"  and  applan 


The  Douglas  Democracy    for  ''Nigger 
Equality." 

One  of  the  most  prominent  newspapers  in  the  support  of 
Mr.  Douglas  in  the  Stale  is  out  in  favor  of  "nigger  equality." 
In  order  that  there  may  lie  no  mistake  we  give1  the  title  of  ths 
Daper,  with  date,  aud  tbo  candidates  its  suppoits  as  fol- 
lows : 

THE  DE  KALB  COUNTY  SENTINEL 

Sycamore,    lllinoU. 
Monday,    July    2Gth,    1858. 

Democratic  State   Nominations. 

Fur    Treasure*.    W.   B.  FONDET. 

For    Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  A.  C.  FRENCH. 

In  its  issue  of  July  26th  the  Sentinel  i«  filled  with  election- 
eering editorials  in  favor  of  Judge  Douglas,  in  one  of  then 
declaring  that — 

"The  great  mass  oi  the  Democracy  are  ueav.t  asp  hand 

Willi  .111.    I    Dot  01  AS." 

In  another  anl  leading  editorial  article,  Bays  tho 
Smtinel: 

"dur  edueatidtt   has  been  such,  that   we  hav<    evt 
rat  be  i  in  farm  of  tin  equality  ofOu  hi  icks;  that  is,  tuvt  tiiet 

!  N.I..V  All.  INK  PRIVILEGES  OF    Till".  WHITES  WMERE    TUET 

Wa  are  aware  that  this  i-,  not  a  very  popular  doc- 
trine. We  hive  had  many  a  confab  with  some  who  are  now 
strong  hepullieans.  we  taking  the  broad  ground  of  eqt  aiitj 
and  they  the  apposite  ground.1' 

"We  were  brought  up  in  a  State  where  Wa.  K-  wen 
and  »e  do  not  know  of  any  inconvenience  resul  ing  from  it, 
though  p>  i  haps  it  woul  I  not  work  as  well  where  the  blacks 
are  more nutsrons.  We  hav  •  no  doubt  of  the  right  oi  tho 
whit'  s  to  guard  against  Blich  an  evil,  if  it  is  one.  Our  opin 
ion  is  that  it  would    behest    for    all   cone  rtn  d  to    bav.     tho 

c.iond  population  In  a  state  by  themselves,  but  if  within  the 

tion  of  the  IJuited  States  WE  -AY  BY    AM.  MEANS 

I11KY  .S'll  dl.l)  IIAVK   THE    R1GUT   TO    HAVE   Til  tilt 

SENATORS   AND    KEI'RESENTATIVE.'s   IM    CONGRESS, 

ANnTO  VnTH  KiiK  PRESIDENT.     With  us   'worth  makes 
th  •  man.  and  want  of  it  the  fellow .'     We   have  seen  many  a 
■    that  we  thought  mure  ot  than  some  white  men." 


Douglas'  View  of  Popular  Sovereignty  in  the 
Dred  Scott  Decision,  as  Reflected  b>  ills 
Chicago  Organ. 

'venal.. i  1>.,hjiIm-  I  we  have  the  authority  of  his  puldis  cd 
speeches  for  the  a-sertion)  ac<  |t-  the  Dred  Scott  I 
tnlly,  iindisgujsedly  and  cheei fully.  *  *  *  The  $ur)flhe 
Court  decided,  and  v..  supporl  the  decision  most  hiavtJHy, 
that  so  far  as  federal  Wv\s  operate  in  the  territories  of  tho 
United  Stat  -.  nlnve  property  is  on  the  same  footing  Many 
iss  of  property.  AM)  WE  AGREE,  TOO,  Til  1  THH 
TKKRIToUlAl.  LEGISLATURE  IS  INCOMPBTKNT  TO 
EXACT  LAWS  EXCLUDING  SLAVE  IMtOPKRTl  :  but  wo 
daay  that  the  federal  government  can  compel  the  people  of  a 
territory  to  enact  extra  enCOUragem*  nl-  and  guards  to  slavery 
against  their  will  TII.IS  \\  I  UNDERSTAND  1"  BK  SEN- 
ATOR DOUGhAS'  OI'INI  Douglas' 
home  organ,  of  September  9th,  I - 


Henry  Clay  on  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  that  Mr.  Clay 
le  Id  the  sane-  position  that  is  avowed  by  Mi  Lincoln  on  the 
Dedai  .ii..u  of  lndi  pondi  di a i 

•'And  what  is  the  foundation  ..l  thi^  ap  eol  to  m  in  Indi- 
ana to  liberate  the  -laves  undei  my  care  in  Kentucky,  It 
is  a  iji  ru  nil  dec  I  nation  m  th  a  t  announcing  to  the  world 
th.  in. I  pendeuce  of  the  tbme  n  American  Colonics,  that 

ALL  MEN  ARK  CREATED  EO.UM.        Now,   Usui  .      Ilclplc, 

i  .  ii  ■  i    in  m   in  CEA&A1I0N  ;  aud 
rattle  iu  the  original   construction  of  society  and 
societies  to  k     l    IT  in  view    IS   it  i.wniiAM' 
.  KINCIPLB.        ial,  i  ■  eili    i.. I  lii  ii  in  no  soci- 

ety that  ■  \.      did    exist  ci  loi  nn  d,    Jl 

i  mhi  is  of  ih  human  race 
benrac  kail)  eufotced  and  carried  out.  There  are  portion* 
of  It,  large  port iou<  women,  Illinois,  in-aue,  culprits  tran- 
sient sej  ir  i..  i  ■ .  that  will  alwti  b  probabl\  remain  >  n 
th.  u..v  i  nnienl  of  another  portion  of  the  couiui unity  —  [Ud 
vol.  ria\  -  Spec  li  •    p.  693,  addition  ol  lv  UJ, 


